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Exciting Times Ahead 

Nation's llnsntcss kicked off this fall with 
a new publisher, Robert J. Perkins. 
Perkins brings a wealth of marketing ex- 
pertise from Play buy Enterprises Inc. in 
Chicago— where he was executive vice 
president, chief marketing officer, and 
head of strategic development — and from 
other senior positions in the corporate, 
ad agency and political arenas. 

He held senior marketing positions with 
Calvin Klein, Pizza Hut Inc., and Q Direct, a 
database-marketing subsidiary of QV( 1 Inc., 
and he rose to | resident and chief operating 
officer of the New York office of the adver- 
tising firm Chiat/Day/Mojo. 

From the late 1970s through the mid-'SGs, he was finance director 
for the Republican National Committee, chief finance director for the 
National Republican Senatorial Committee, and executiv e director of 
the Tennessee Republican Party Perkins also served as a captain and 
instructor pilot in the Air Force. 

His plans include heightening the magazine's visibility, boosting ad- 
vertising revenue, and enhancing the magazine's design and content 

Stay tuned. Over the coming months, we at Nations Business 
plan to bring you a magazine that is more lively, interesting, and 
useful than ever. 




Robert J. Perkins 




Our cover story, written by Editor- At- Large Sharon Nel- 
ton, examines a trend that many business owners 
are experiencing firsthand— intense global con- 
solidation in the banking industry. Nelton's arti- 
cle, beginning on Piige 14, details how small 
companies are being affected and niWrs recom- 
mendations on how to navigate in this changing 
market The story also looks at some big 1 tanks* 
plans to woo small-business customers. We hope 
y i mil find hints here that will prove helpful when 
y< >u re seeking capital 



Mary Y. McElveen 
Editor 
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OSHA Inspections 

And Workers' Comp Costs 

,0 **When OSHA Calls" your Septem- 
c J ber cover story, made it seem as if 
Minasa Construction Co. in Lyndhurst, 
N.J.« had a six-figure increase in its work- 
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iiness 



ers 1 compensation insurance' premium be- 
cause of an inspection by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration and a re- 
sulting fine. 

Without getting into the matter of judg- 
ing OSHA. it should be noted that an 
OSHA inspection I with or without a re- 
sulting fine i in and of itself plays no role 
in determining the premium charged for 
workers' compensation insurance. 

What probably happened is that med- 
ical bills (and indemnity costs, if any ) for 
the treatment of Mmasas employees ex- 
posed to lead were later included in the 
calculation of the company's "experience 
nitrification." which is a major component 
in determining an insured's workers com- 
pensation premium. 
'!'<>>> t Atihmivo 

Uonksrti, \,H. 

Help Is A Phone Call Away 

Regarding "When OSHA Calls/ 
here is a bit of advice that business 
owners might find valuable: 

When preparing or reviewing the com- 
pany's injury- and illness-protect ion pro- 
gram t call the company's carrier for work* 
ers' compensation or general-liability 
insurance. Request a risk-assessment in- 



spection by the carrier's Joss-control agent 
This service Lisually is included in the 
company's premium and can also be used 
to the company's advantage by earning 
extra safety credits in the premium. 

In my experience, these inspectors are 
very helpful are trained specifically for Oc- 
cupational Safety nnd Health Administra- 
tion inspections, and are industry-specific. 
\ichhh L, Tnwff 

( V»\* Pettvlvuin 
Ratling, Cat if 



Advice For Employers: 
You Get What You Pay For 

I wanted to let you know that 1 to- 
1 tally agree with Holly Johnstone in 



"Casting A Skeptical Eye On The Worker 
Shortage" I Letters, August I when she 
refers to the fact that many businesses are 
targeting college students and retirees for 
recruitment. 

1 had a small business during college, 
and I can t tell you how many times other 
business owners approached me and in- 
quired about college students who would 
work for $5 an hour. 

Until employers realize that you get 
what you pay for they will always be 
searching for skilled labor. There are peo- 
ple available out there— you just have to 
be willing to pay them a decent wage. 

And this intern thing— what a joke! 
Who in their right mind would ever work 
for free? 

KarlaM. Ciottittittys 



Profit-Sharing Plans: 
One Firm s Success Story 

I read with interest "Small-Firm 
Pension Gap Reflects Lack Of De- 
I Small Business Financial Adviser, 



El 



mand 
September), 

I am president of a small business (31 
employees) in a very competitive industry, 
manufacturing pressure-sensitive labels. 
The company was established in 1965. 

In 1982 we established a profit-sharing 
plan. Leaning to the conservative side, we 
felt we could achieve the least risk by hav- 
ingan insurance compam administer the 
plan. 

In each of the past 16 years we have 
contributed 7 to 12 percent of each em- 
ployee's total salary to the plan. We have 
earned annual interest of between 6,3 per- 
cent and 10.2 percent, and there is now $2 
million in the plan. The cost for outside 
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administration and in-house paperwork in 
1997 was less than one-fifth of I percent of 
contributions. 

Yes, 75 percent of* our employees say 
they would rather see the contributions in 
their weekly paychecks. However, those 
that leave the company are very happy to 
get the money. Only a few roll it over into 
an individual retirement account. 

In spite of the great growth in stacks in 
the past 16 years, our profit-sharing ad- 
ministrate says that we have made out 
better than most of his other clients who 
invested in the market 
\Y.P Webster Jr. 
President 

AlcO}> Aillrrstrt Label i 7, 

Beverfa N.J. 



Another Place To Turn 
On The Year 2000 Problem 

Fry\ "Counting Down lb The Year 2000" 
I*— -J (August! did an excellent job of 
highlighting the year 2000 problem and 
the risks for businesses thai fail to pre- 
pare. 

The article rightly called attention to 
the pervasive problem of computer chips 
eni bedded in building systems and equip- 
ment. As the association representing 
commercial-real-estate interests, the 
Building Owners and Managers Associa- 
tion International ( BOMA) recognizes the 
need to assess and remedy potential prob- 
lems in this area. 

However, the * Where Tb Turn" article 
that accompanied the mam story did not 
mention a valuable resource. More than 
15.000 copies of BOM As Meetimj th Year 
JOOtt ( ludkmje: \ tiuulefor Pmjierttf Pro- 
fessionals have been distributed. This pub- 
lication enables business owners to man- 
age the embedded-systems issue through 
an eight-step plan that includes a variety 
of model forms and checklists. 

The guidebook, which costs $20 (quantity 
discounts are available), can be ordered by 
calling 1-800-426-6292 or through BOMA's 
World Wide Web site, at ivwmbomtLorff. 
(icitml Lurertf Ledetvr 
Ytee Pwsidentjihnenuuent and Industry 

Afhnrs 

Buifd'nuj Owners ami Mataun r> 

Asswitttifitt Internal mmtl 
Wasbinf/ton, IXC 

Seeing Some Dangers 
In No-Fault Insurance 

r i 1 was nutmijed at t he lack of thought 
l^-SI in "Auto-Insurance Bill Should Get 
Green Light" I Editorial. August 1. 

Perhaps some people don't mind allowing 
JiiL r Hmthertn inn their affairs, hut I refuse 
to allow my freedom of choice io be eroded 
by legislation audi as the Auto Choice Re- 



form Act. Your editorial touts the so-called 
benefits of such a no-fault-insurance pro- 
gram without any mention of its dark side. 

As an insurance agent in a state where 
the law still protects victims of auto acci- 
dents, I frequently have to explain to my 




Proponents ot tbt Aula ( lutict fit farm . \ct 
say it ivtmld mean fonvr insnrtUiCi eosfs for 

consumers and less money for lawyer*. 



customers the consequences of getting hit 
by □ reckless or drunk driver in a state 
with no-fault laws. 

Here's an example; An elderly couple 
on vacation gets broadsided when the 
driver of a 15-year-old rust bucket runs a 
stop sign. The couples vehicle is a total 
loss t and they both suffer back injuries 
that require thousands of dollars in med- 



ical treatment but won't heal properly 

The couple is out their deductible and 
may lose their discount for having had no 
accidents, while the person who hit them— 
who probably had no physical-damage cov- 
erage on his own vehicle — doesn't even 
bother to file a claim with his insurance 
company unless he was injured. He simply 
buys another $200 car and continues to pay 
the same premium for auto insurance. 

I'm no fan of giving the lions share of 
claim dollars to attorneys, but I refuse to let 
someone else give me a black eye and then 
walk away while I get stuck wife the bill. 
Carl J. Sharp Jr 

Insurance . \fjent 
Libr riff, lad. 
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I y idea of working is to produce 
results, move on to the next pro- 
| ject, then produce more results. 
But in many traditional business 
structures, this approach is too often di- 
luted by meetings that aren't necessary, 
office politics, and various interests within 
the company competing against one an- 
other. 

My desire for productivity without these 
hindrances led me to form my Houston- 
based marketing and public-relations 
firm, Field & Associates, in 1988. The 
company, which does work for national 
clients including Chantal Cookware 
Corp. and coffee-maker manufacturer Ca- 
presso, Inc., gives its employees the free- 
dom to work from home and set their own 
hours. 

Clearly, many businesses don't lend 
themselves to such flexible work arrange- 
ments. Rut jum alxMit any job whose prin- 
cipal requirement is access to a computer 
and a phone, or that primarily involves 
out-of-office visits to clients, can be done 
with such flexibility. 

Here are some strategies for making 
flexible job arrangements work to your ad- 
vantage; 

Create an environment based on 
self-motivation and results. Flexible, 
home-based work arrangements succeed 
only if employers are comfortable assess- 
ing a worker's performance and commit- 
ment primarily by the results produced, 
not by the time spent on the job during 
"normal" business hours. Employees must 
feel that they have the freedom to wor k 
when its best for them. 

Such arrangements can take a burden 
off managers, too. With the freedom my 
employees have, they tend to solve prob- 
lems that might otherwise fall to me. Ad- 
ditionally, I was able to retain a valued 
employee I otherwise would have lost 
when she moved to another city. 

Lttiih\ Fn Id is tttnuraml ftritiriiiul of Field 
& Avxjciates in Houston. She prefxired this 
actomt with Contributing Editor Susan 
Biddle Jqffk Readers with insight* wt start- 
ing or naming a business are mvited to am- 

trdmti ft, tins ealtttHtt. Wntt ta; Kahrfur- 
»*»>->■ Suu-'tHtnk Nation - Business, Uil'i fi 
Street NM. Washington* B.C. £m2-XtXh 




There's no such Ihing <t* "wtmmr business 
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Relax, but don't abandon stan- 
dards. In flexible work situations, em- 
ployees rarely need to dress as they would 
for an office job, but it's important that 
they meet the same professional and per- 
formance standards that would be ex- 
pected at an office. 

At the start of a nontraditional work 
arrangement, make clear your expecta- 
tions, including such things as when your 
employees should be available for meet- 
ings, the need for phone calls to be re- 
turned promptly, and how tolerant you 
will lie of distractions such as tending to 
children. 

Stay in touch. For employees, elimi- 
nating the daily commute gives them 
more time to devote to work — and that 
helps them get better results. But there 
w«m't be the face-to-face communication 
that most of us are used to getting in an 
office, so use electronic mail, voice mail. 



conference calls, faxes, and d'-livm 
I vices to keep in touch. My employees and 
1 communicate many details each day via 
e-mail. 

Make flexibility enhance perfor- 
mance. Employees want balance in their 
lives and the flexibility lo achieve that bal- 
ance. 

That means, for example, that they 
should be free to write proposals when 
they feel most productive and creative — 
late at night or early in the morning, for 
instance— and to work fewer but longer 
days each week. 

By offering flexible scheduling and the 
chance to work from home, employers can 
not only take advantage of a worker's 
strengths hut also gain an edge in hiring. 
Our approach to work has resulted in a 
team of energetic self-starters and has 
helped bring strong responses to employ- 
ment ads, which gives me a large pool of 
applicants. 

Make it a win -win situation. Some 
clients — and some co-workers — won't be 
comfortable with nontraditional work 
structures. But others will see the bene- 
fits. Most clients, for example, realize that 
lower overhead makes for lower prices, 

Be sure to address the concerns of 
clients and co-workers directly and to em 
ph;jsize the greatest advantage to them — 
that the time and energy saved while get- 
ting to the job means more productive 
time on the job. >6 

MINIM II Mill 
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FEDERAL REGULATION 



Business Loses First Round 
In Environmental-Justice Fight 

Under pressure from opponents, Shintech 
Corp, has abandoned its quest to gain ap- 
proval to build a chemical plant in a heav- 
ily industrialized rural area of Louisiana. 

The proposed plant had become the first 
test case of the U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency's still-developing policy on 
environmental justice, which holds that a 
disproportionate number of industrial 
plants and waste sites are located in poor 
and minority neighborhoods. (See "The 
EPA's New Reach/ October,) 

Shintech had planned to build a $700 
million polyvinyl chloride (FVCj plant, 
employing 255 people, in St. James 
Parish, between New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge a lung the Mississippi River. Al- 
though there was strong support for the 
plant in the parish 'parishes are 
Louisiana's equivalent of counties), there , 
also was opposition. 

A group of opponents filed a complaint 
with the EPA alleging that state environ- 
mental regulators violated the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act in approving the plant. The 
federal environmental agency had not yet 
ruled on the petition. 

Shintech now plans to build a smaller 
plant southwest of Baton Rouge in | 
Plaquemine, also along the Mississippi 
River. The plant would be linked directly 
to a nearby Dow Chemical Co. plant, 
from which it would draw raw materials. 
The $250 million plant would have 75 1 
employees. 

Ina statement, EPA Administrator \ 
Carol Browner commended Shintech for 
its plan to involve the community and 
community groups before seeking a per- 
mit for the plant in Plaquemine. 'The 
principles applied to achieve this solution 
should be incorporated into any blueprint 
for dealing with environmental-justice is- 
sues " she said. 

William Kovacs, vice president for envi- 
ronmental policy at the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, says the EPA has set itself up 
as a ^national zoning board." He adds: 
IThel EPA has now established itself as 
having the authority to determine what 
facilities can lie located in any particular 
community, the site of the facility, and the 
number of workers." ■ 



LABOR 



Anti-Salting Legislation 
Tastes Defeat In Senate 

Legislation that would have permitted 
employers to refuse to hire labor-union or- 
ganizers — the so-called anti-salting bill— 
was killed iti the Senate in September. 

In the tactic known as salting, union 
members get jobs at nonunion businesses 
and work from the inside to organize 
workers. The U.S. Supreme Court has up- 
held the tactic. 

The measure died after Senate backers 
failed to gather the 60 votes required to cut 
! off debate and bring the bill to a vote. The 
vote was 52-42. The House had passed the 
measure 202-200 earlier this sear. 



Minimum-Wage Increase 
Defeated In The Senate 

An effort to raise the minimum wage by 
$1 an hour over two years — to $6.15 an 
hour in January 2000— was rebuffed by 
the Senate in September on a 5544 vote. 

The most recent increase in the mini- 
mum wage took effect Sept 1, 1997, when 
it was raised from $4.75 an hour to $5.15, 
The latest proposal, sponsored by Sen. Ed* 
ward M Kennedy, D-Mass, t would have 
boosted the minimum wage to $5.65 an 
hour in January 1999 and $6.15 an hour a 



year later. Business groups, including the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, had opposed 
the increase, saying it would hinder eco- 
nomic growth and the creation of jobs. 



Final Action Nears On Increase 
In Quota Of Skilled Immigrants 

Employers who have had difficulty finding 
highly skilled workers in the tight U.S. 
labor market will be able to look overseas 
for such employees now t hat Congress has 
passed legislation to increase the number 
of visas for highlv skilled immigrants. 

The House voted 288-133 in late Septem- 
ber to raise the cap on H-1B visas, which 
allow foreign specialty -occupation workers 
into the country for up to six years. The 
Senate approved a similar measure in mid- 
May. That's when the annual allotment of 
65,000 H-1B visas was exhausted for fiscal 
1998, which ended Sept. 30. 

The House bill would increase H- 1 IS 
visas to 115,000 for fiscal 1999 and fiscal 
2000; the cap would be 107,500 for fiscal 
2001 and thereafter would revert to 65.000 
a year. Senators were expected to accede to 
the House measure and send it to Presi- 
dent Clinton before Congress adjourned in 
early October. Clinton had said he would 
sign the legislation into law 

— Otf rid Warner 
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INCOME GROWTH 



Households With Lowest income 
Have Had Fastest Income Growth 

One might think that with the surge in 
the number of jobs for high-tech and other 
high-salaried workers, only U.S. families 
that were already well-off have had in- 
creased opportunities. But from 1993 
through 1996, families in the bottom 20 
percent of household income experienced 
the fastest increase in income. 

While families in the top 20 percent of 
household income have seen their com- 
hhu'tl salaries go up hv an annual average 
of 1.66 percent, those in the bottom fifth 
received an average annual increase of 
2.22 percent, according to a i <h t nt report 
by the Employmenl Policy Foundation, a 
Wa s h i n gt o n - h a s e d organization 1 h a t 
tracks workplace trends. (See the chart.) 

The foundation analyzed nationwide 
data f'miu the L\S Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics that showed rapid job growth in 
high-paying professional positions and 
also in relatively low-paying service jobs. 

The increase in service jobs, however, 



ECONOMIC LEGISLATION 



Fiscal 1999 Spending, Tax Bills 
in Umbo As Adjournment Nears 

It went right down to the wire — and be- 
yond—when it came to forging federal 
spending and tax-cut plans for fiscal 
1999, which began Oct. L 

As lawmakers prepared to leave Wash- 
ington to return home and campaign for 
the Nov. 3 elections, here is where things 
stood at press time: 

■ Congress had cleared fewer than 
half of the 13 regular appropriations bills 
for fiscal 1999, and President Clinton 
had signed only one of them. The rest, in- 
eluding spending for most health, eduea- 
iion, and welfare programs, were ex- 
pected to be bundled into one large 
measure. 

■ The Republican majority had given 
up on its five-year. $80 billion tax-cut bill. 
It had passed the House Sept. 26 on a 
229-195 vote. But there was not enough 
support in the Senate to ensure passage, 
and the president had vowed to veto it. 
Further complicating the issue, Senate 
Democrats w r ere prepared to otter an al- 
ternative $25 billion tax-cut plan. 

The GOP tax-cut proposal would have 
eased the so-called marriage penalty, ac- 
celerated the phase-in of full deductibil- 
ity of health-insurance premiums for the 
self-employed, and speeded up the phase- 
in of the $1 million estate-tax exclusion. 

It also would have renewed a number 
of tax credits — typically known as "exten- 
ders" — important to business. They in- 
clude credits for research and experimen- 
tation and for hiring welfare recipients 
and other disadvantaged people, 
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At press time, there were plans to sep- 
arate the extenders, which have biparii- 
san support, from the tax-cut measure 
and move them through Congress as a 
separate bill just prior to adjournment 

■ Republican congressional leaders 
and the White House both were taking 
credit for what was projected to be an ap* 
proximately $70 bill ion surplus lor the 
past fiscal year, the first federal budget 
surplus since 1969. 



Bankruptcy Bill s Prospects 
For Passage Appear Good 

At press time, Congress appeared headed 
toward enacting bankruptcy-law reforms 
that would make it more difficult for con- 
sumers to wipe out their debts. 

However, House and Senate conferees 
had not resolved differences between the 
lull passed by the Senate on Sept, 23 and 
a more restrictive bill passed earlier in 
the year by the House. The White House 
was supporting the Senate bill. 

The Administrative Office of the U S 



INTERNATIONAL TRADE 



Fast-Track Measure Dies; 
IMF Funding In Question 

An attempt to grant expedited considera- 
tion to trade agreements — known as fast- 
track authority — was rejected by the 
House on Sept. 25 by a 243-180 vote. 

Fast-track trade agreements can only be 
voted up or down by Congress; they cannot 
be amended. Every president since 1974 
has had fast-track authority, hut it was not 
renewed after lapsing in 1994. 



did not mean sim- 
ply that more peo- 
ple were receiving 
wages at or close to 
the federal mini- 
mum. The increase 
was partly a result 
of workers moving 
to better jobs- 
such as supervi- 
sory posts— in 
their industry sec- 
tor, according to 
the foundation, 

"The view that 
American workers 
and their families 
are still less well- 
off than they were 
25 years ago is 
simply wrong," 
says Kenneth L. 
Deavers, the foun- 
dation s chief econ- 
omist. 

—Steve Boies 



Courts reports that there were 1.43 mil- 
lion U.S. bankruptcies in the year that 
ended June 30 — about four times the 
1985 total. The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce says these bankruptcies rust U.S. 
businesses about $40 billion annually. 

Two of the U.S. Bankruptcy Code's 
chapters are most commonly used by con- 
sumers declaring bankruptcy. Chapter 13 
allows the debtor to try to pay back debts 
over three to five years before creditors 
can repossess his property. Under the 
more lenient Chapter 7. debts are wiped 
out after nonessential assets are sold to 
pay debts. 

The Senate bill would allow a judge to 
move a Chapter 7 case to Chapter 13 
upon determining that the filer could pay 
more than 30 percent of unsecured debts, 
such as credit-card debts, within three 
years. 

The House bill would bar filers from 
Chapter 7 if they exceeded the median 
family income of about $50,000 and could 
pay more than 20 percent of unsecured 
debts within five years. ■ 



Meanwhile, hopes for an additional 
credit line for the International Monetary 
Fund appeared to brighten at press time* 
IMF coffers have been depleted as the 
fund has dealt with financial crises in 
Asia, Latin America, and Eastern Europe. 

Although $17.9 billion has been autho- 
rized by Congress, only about $3.4 billion 
had been installed in appropriations bills. 
Negotiations on setting restriction- on 
using the additional funds were eont inn- 
ing, ffi 
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Managing Your Small Business 



Sharing the rewards of ingenuity; professimialwii at home; 
staking a claim in a land of giants. 

By Thomas Low 



Incentive Pay Can Bolster 
A Company's Revenues 

If the nature of your business lets 
you document the impact of worker 
ingenuity on the bottom line, it 
might be worthwhile to incorporate 
incentive pay into your employee- 
compensation package. 

Monthly incentive pay has proved 
successful at Total Comfort Care in 
Camp Springs. Md., says its presi- 
dent, Jim Betz. The firm has con* 
tracts to manage the heating and 
air-conditioning equipment in 40 
apartment buildings in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Washington, D.C. "We 
take over the mechanical plant — in- 
cluding preventive maintenance, 
operation, and system tweaking/ 1 
Beta explains. 

The firm guarantees the build- 
ings' owners a specified level of 
monthly energy -cost savings com- 
pared with their costs before the 
contract. *If we do not operate the 
plants properly 7 " and thus fail to deliver 
the promised savings, says Betz, *that 
comes out of our pockets." 

He adds, however, that when Total Com- 
fort Care's building managers hold energy 
use below the levels set by the company, 
they share in the savings, "We pay a bonus 
I „. on a monthly basis so they can actually 



PRODUCTIVITY 



Organize Your Home Office 
And Get More Work Done 

Tii have a productive home office, lie sure 
that it is in fact an office— -not a comer of 
the kitchen, an end of the bedroom, or a 
section of the living room. That's the ad- 
vice of Lisa Kanarek, founder of Every- 
thing's Organized, a Dallas-based consult- 
ing firm specializing in office organization. 

"Treat a home office the same way you 
would a corporate office. Find the right 
space and set it up for business/ advises 
Kanarek, author of (hynwzituj )hnr Hum 
Office for Success: E;cpert Strategies Thai Cati 
Wotk'FurYoH (Blakeiy Press, $14.95). 

"Unless you can block off your work, you 
are going to have to gather up everything 
at the end of the day or things will be scat- 
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get the money in their pockets/* Betz says. 
This motivates them to get oul there and 
really look for ways [to save energy), be- 
cause they know they're goinu i " ' -' >' i - 
thing out of it right away" 

Betz adds: "I strongly believe in sharing 
the wealth with the technical people. They 
do the work. They are the ones out there 



tered and lost " she says, "You need a per- 
manent home for your office so the mail 
comes to one place and correspondence 
leaves from one place. Otherwise, things 
get scattered, because it's so easy to leave 
things all over the house, 

"Of course, if you're working on a special 
project, sometimes it's easier to leave the 
home office and spread everything out on 
the kitchen table, but don 1 t do it on a regu- 
lar basis * 
Kanarek offers other suggestions: 
Invest in the best computer equip- 
ment you can afford. And don't scrimp 
on the printer. Even if your computer is 
top-of-the-line, it's not likely to improve 
the client's impression of your work if the 
final version looks like it was done on a 
cheap printer, she says. "Most clients Bee 



getting dirty I feel they should participate 
in any profits we make, 

"We have such a variety of mechanical 
equipment that every day is a personal 
challenge to go out and discover something 
new that's going to result in savings for the 
company and put some additional money in 
their pockets for their lamilies/' ■ 



what comes out of the home office, not the 
home office itself." 

Have a dedicated business tele- 
phone line. It's not professional to have 
your spouse, children, or household visi- 
tors answer a business phone. 

Get a good voice-mail system or a 
high-quality answering machine. 
Have a concise and clear message, and tell 
people how to bypass it to leave a mes- 
sage. If you have a World Wide Weh site, 
reference it. Also, ask callers to tell you 
the host times to return calls. 

Don't use call waiting. This feature 
forces you to make judgments constantly 
about who is more important, the person 
on the line or the person calling. 

More tips are available at Kanarek s Web 
site, trtnrj'tt rtflhitiysoiyftitizal.eovi. ■ 





Ydu're probably saving 



A LITTLE SOMETHING FOR YOUR 



CHILDREN'S FUTURE. 




SO ARE WE. 






The 500,000 men and women of America's Electric Utility Companies take great pride 
in generating electricity more cleanly and efficiently than ever before. In fact, we're limiting 
our greenhouse gas emissions even as the demand for electricity increases. To (earn 
more about our environmental programs, and new ways you can use electricity wisely 
visit our website (www.eei.org/enviro/). Together, we can make everyone's future brighter 

America's Electric: Utility Companies 

€1998, by the Edison Electric Institute. All rights reserved. 




COMPETITIVENESS 



Penetrating A Market 
Dominated By Big Firms 

Many small businesses face the challenge 
of having to compete with larger, better* 
established companies. Although this can 
be extremely daunting, particularly for en- 
trepreneurs just starting out, such compe- 
tition is not insurmountable. 

Alexis Dormandy, execu- 
tive vice president of Vir- 
gin Cola t a company that 
recently began competing 
in the United States with 
two of the best-known 
brand names in the world, 
Coca-Cola and Pepsi, has 
some insight into taking on 
the big guys. 

Don't do what they do, 
he says, because they'll be 
better at it. "Were never 
going to be better at being 
Coke than Coke is, 
whether you're talking 
about marketing, distribu- 
tion, pub] it' relations, or 
anything else," Dormandy 
says "Imitation is a no-win 
situation. n Rather, he says, 
do something different that 
sets your company apart. 

Also, nurture an organi- 
zational culture that en- 
courages innovation, he 
says. "We tend to run a 
company contrary to a lot 
of businesses where people 
are put into their boxes 
and have their jobs nar- 
rowly defined. People must 
have the freedom to go out 
and try new things, even if 
they will make mistakes.* 
Dormandv add- that em- 



ployees will also get some things right. 
Moreover, he says, "You don't punish peo- 
ple for getting things wrong if they re try- 
ing their best" 

Although Virgin Cola is not a small start- 
up—it's part of the British -based Virgin 
Group, a global collection of enterprises 
that include Virgin Atlantic Airways— the 
soft-drink firm began U.S. operations just 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 



Steps For Improving 
Your Firm s Cash Flow 

Maintaining a steady, positive cash flow 
requires juggling every aspect of a busi- 
ness, from riding herd on accounts receiv- 
able to managing inventory; This complex, 
detail-oriented process can be a challenge 
for a small business. 

Here are tips from American Express 
Small Business Services, a component of 
New York City-based American Express i 
Co., that can make cash-flow management 
less daunting: 

■ Organize billing schedules for faster 
receivables. Overdue accounts should be 
flagged immediately. 

■ Stretch out payments to suppliers, 
taking advantage of the maximum time 
suppliers allow for payment 

■ However, take advantage of early- 



payment incentives if they are offered. 
And if suppliers don't offer this incent ive, 
ask for it. 

■ Convert project-by-project clients to a 
retainer relationship whenever possible. 

■ Re-evaluate your prices, and don't be 
afraid to raise them periodically- Cus- 
tomers generally expect small, regular in- 
creases. 

■ Don't buy all in one place; doing so am 
limit your ability- to take advantage of spe- 

I cial deals when they arise. 

■ Tighten your inventory; overstocking 
can lie up significant amounts of cash, 

■ Consider leasing instead of buying, 
which can free up cash and lines of credit 
that might have better uses. 

American Express Small Business Ser- 
vices offers tips such as these for small 
companies at its World Wide Web site, 
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last May Dormandy says that whatever in- 
novative steps the firm takes to differenti- 
ate itself in the market must be based on a 
solid foundation. He cites the example of 
Virgin Atlantic: l< You can have an airline 
that has TVs in the back of its seats and of- 
fers massages and pedicures, but the plane 
better have two wings, engines, the best pi- 
lots you've ever seen, and good service," or 
people wont fly on it 

Virgin Cola, launched in late 1994 and 
now the third-largest cola brand in the 
United Kingdom, established its U.S. head- 
quarters in Los Angeles and is sold in Cali- 
fornia and in the Boston. New York City, 
Baltimore, and Washington, D.C., areas. 

'"We're trying to stick to those markets 
for the moment, but we will very shortly 
be expanding into other areas," Dormandy 
says, The key thing is getting what were 
doing right before we start rushing out to 
do anything else. You don't want to spread 
yourself so thin that you end up being av- 
erage at a lot of things." ■ 



NB TIPS 



Keep Your Laptop Clean 

Business travelers often rely heavily on 
their laptop computers, yet most fail to 
keep them clean a failure that can com- 
promise the machines* operation, according 
I to Memorex in Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 
The company, winch makes computer 
accessories, notes that the dust bunnies 
found under desks are fond of a 
portahle computer's disk drive and 
screen. Memorex advises using an opti- 
cal-quality cloth regularly to remove 
dust dirt, smears, smudges, and finger- 
prints from laptops. 

Compressed air will remove loose dirt 
and lint from delicate circuits and tight 
spaces, such as between keyboard keys, 
and foam-tipped swabs are perfect, for deep 
keyboard cleaning ihe company says. 



How To Get A Lawyer 

Are you facing legal problems, or do you 
need a lawyer for any other reason but 
just don't know where to find one? The 
American Bar Association's Lawyer Re- 
ferral Program might provide the an- 
swer. 

A section of the ABAs World Wide Web 
site, at mwaatXLfwLcrfl/wferra}, provides 
the addresses of state and local bar associ- 
ations and lawyer refeiral services. People 
contacting one of the referred groups will 
lie interviewed to determine if they need 
an attorney or can be helped more appro- 
priately by a community organization or a 
government agency. 

If they are referred to an attorney, they 
will receive a half-hour initial consultation 
free or for a nominal charge that is used to 
help support the refeiral sen ice. » 



These unique training programs designed by experts are 
a powerful way to guide your company to a higher level. 

You're invited to examine any JWA course for 30 days at absolutely NO RISK! 

Order toll-free 1-800-638-6582 




New! 

HOW TO DEAL WITH 
CULTURAL DIVERSITY IN 
THE WORKPLACE 

Communicate effectively with 
people from diverse cultures 
and build foundations for 
teamwork. Cultural diversity 
brings forth ideas-learn how 
to make it work for your 
company. 
JWA#1030AV 




New! 

EMPOWERING 
EMPLOYEES 

Learn the six factors needed 
to empower your employees 
and motivate them for suc- 
cess. Find out how to deter- 
mine which employees you 
can empower and why! 
JWA#1032AV 




New! 

LISTEN AND WIN 

This video tape and book 
will help you learn the 
basics of listening and 
tailor your listening skills to 
various situations. 
JWA#1034AV 




New! 

HOW TO HANDLE DIFFICULT PEOPLE, 3 Programs! 

The Differences In People JWA#1012AV 
Dealing With Difficult People JWA #1 01 3AV 
Strategies For Increased Setf-Esteem JWA #1 01 4AV 
Overcome stressful personality conflicts to build better business 
relationships; learn the various types of difficult behavior and 
the formula to change attitudes; and explore the techniques to 
maintain your composure to get through tough situations. 
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COVER STORY 



Sizing Up The 
Megabanks 



By Shamn Selton 



After the small com- 
munity bank she 
had been using was 
bought out by a 
large bank in 1992, Lea 
Argiris, president and 
CEO of Barrett Manufac- 
turing Co, in Chicago, 
found that her business 
was not welcome at the 
new institution. Barrett, 
which makes and distrib- 
utes fasteners and anchors 
used in construction, was 
considered too small to be 
a worthwhile customer for 
the takeover bank. 

Argiris hung on to an 
uneasy relationship with 
the bank for the next four 
years. But bank actions 
such as cutting her line of 
credit to $350,000 from 
$450,000 and reducing 
loan payback periods fi- 
nally persuaded her to look 
for another lender. 

She signed up with a 
new bank in January 
1997, Last spring, how- 
ever, that bank also told 
her that her six-employee 
firm was too small and 
asked her to leave. 

*Trn caught in the sec- 
ond act of the same see* 
nario T * says Argiris, who 
has spent the past several 
months looking for yet an- 
other bank. Her experience 
makes her decidedly un- 
easy about the prospect of WDCTOflycH * NA 
hanks becoming increasingly largo in this 
era of megamergers. 

The bank that has asked her to leave 
doesn't understand her business and 
doesn't know her, says Argiris. "And it 
gets worse, in my estimation, when you 
go to megabanking* 

Three mergers of unprecedented size 
were announced in April and have been 
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completed or are nearing completion. 

In early October, Citicorp and Travelers 
Group brought together a bank holding 
company and an insurance conglomerate 



into a new bank holding 
company called Citigroup 
hie. It lias $700 billion in 
assets and expects to offer 
one-stop shopping on a 
global scale for banking 
services, mutual funds, 
stock -brokerage services, 
insurance, and mortgages, 

NationsBank Corp, and 
BankAmerica Corp. com- 
bined under the Bank of 
America name in Sep- 
tember. With a presence 
in '^1 states, the new in- 
stitution, with $570 bil- 
lion in assets, is the firsl 
coast-to-coast bank in the 
United States. 

Banc One Corp, is join- 
ting forces with First 
Chicago NBD Corp. to 
create a powerhouse with 
$240 billion in assets 

Each of the parties to 
these mergers was itself 
the product of an earlier 
merger. 



Relationships Disrupted 

In the short term, the 
shifts in the financial in- 
dustry are hurting small 
business, according to 
economic historian and 
biographer Kon Chcrnow. 
"The problem," he says, 
is the disruption of long- 
standing relationships 
that small businesses 
have with I their I banks- 
because the lending busi- 
ness is ultimately based on trust and the 
lending officers personal knowledge of the 
small-business owner imd the business it- 
self" 

But he :md others believe that the mis- 
sive consolidations will bring positive re- 
sults in the long term. 

Chernow, based in Brooklyn, N.Y., is the 
author of a current bestseller Titan: The 
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Small'busiTiess mmiers are frustrated by the 
ivave of mergers in thefimncM-se rvices 
§^k(0% but they can establish solid bank- 
wig relationships with these larger lenders. 




/.,•/,■ 0] John II KockefellcK Si: ($30. Ran- 
dom House), and a 1997 book. The Death 
of the Banker ($12, Vintage Books), which 
tracts the history of investment banking 
in the I 'niled States in this century. 

"My real sense, says W. Kenneth 
Yancey Jr., a former bunker, "is that these 
mergers are going to ultimately benefit 
small business." Yancey is executive direc- 
tor of the Service Corps of Retired Execu- 
tives (SCORE) Association, a counseling 
program affiliated with the U.S. Small 
Business Administration in Washington, 
D.C. SCOREs services are available free 
to small companies. 

"I think that some of these hanks 
are going to go to great lengths to 
let people know that bigger is 
better for everybody, including 
the small owner," Yancey says. 

Hanks me rge U i kee p costs 
and prices down* says the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion (ABA) in Washington. 
One way the new. bigger ' 
hanks do so is by spreading 
the cost of new technologies I 
iiver a larger number of cus- 
tomers. Mergers also help 
banks reduce risk and give 
them an opportunity to offer a 
wider array of services, savs the 
ABA. 

Another development in recent 
years that has led to change in the 
industry, according to the ABA, is that 
laws that once prevented many banks 
from operating in more than one state 
have been removed or overridden, acceler- 
ating interstate banking 

As Chemow indicates, however, one of 
the most painful aspects of mergers in the 
short term is the loss of relationships that 
are valuable to small-business owners. 
William C. Sawyer, president of Sawyer's 
Exterminating, a $2.4 million peat-control 
company based in Rochester, N.Y., ended 
up with a regional bank after earlier in - 
quisitions of the bank with which his com- 
pany used to work. 

Until 11) years ago. Sawyer had a local 



loan officer he could count on. Now the 
loan officer changes "maybe three or four 
times a year," says Sawyer. "There's seem- 
ingly no way to develop any rapport. 
There's no way to bring them up to speed 
on what we're doing, where we've been, 
where we're trying to go — the little nu- 
ances of the business. At this point, 1 don't 
even know my loan officer's name." 
Bank decisions aren't even made in 




Rochester, he adds. Loans "are approved in 
Buffalo, which is an hour and a half away," 
he says. "Now, there's no one in Buffalo 
wh i knows me from Adam.* lb complicate 
matters, the bank is a subsidiary of a I \S. 
siihsidian of a giant. London-based niter- 
national banking and financial-services or- 
ganization. 

Conventional wisdom says that small* 
business owners should develop a relation- 
ship with their banks and treat them as 



partners. But nowadays, says Sawyer, "you 
can't develop a relationship with your 
banker* 

financial Supermarkets 1 

Sawyer and Argiris epitomize the uneasi- 
ness and frustration that small-business 
owners experience in this era of financial- 
Services consolidation — an age when 
banks become not only enormous but also 
more globally focused: when technology is 
bringing about once- un imagined changes 
in the banking industry; and when insti- 
t utiona that once were separate — insur- 
ance companies, stock brokerages, and 
banks — are blurring into what some 
observers are calling "financial su- 
permarkets.* 

In this wave of mergers, says 
author Chernow, small-busi- 
ness owners face the disap- 
pearance of a trusted, "com- 
fortable, avuncular figure 
whom | they've] worked with 
for years/ In place of that 
person is a "young hotshot* 
from the headquarters of an 
out-of-state bank that took 
over the business owner s 
bank. 

u This person doesn't know 
you as a person, doesn't have 
this intimate familiarity with 
your business, and all of a sudden 
your credit line is being reduced or 
canceled. This seems to me a very real 
problem in that it happens all the time " 
says Chernow, 

Often after a merger, small-business 
owners find that they have to 
prove their creditworthiness all 
over again to the new bank. 
Fees for credit cards and 
other services may rise, 
and a branch that was 
conveniently located 
inn) close. 

If you Ye a small ac- 
count, says Diahann W 
Lassus, a New Provi- 
dence, N.J,, business 
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owner who is president of the 
Silver Spring, Md. -based Na- 
tional Association of Women 
Business Owners, the costs 
u can go up because fthe new 
bank is) not as excited about 
working with you.* Lassus is 
president of Lass us Wherley & 
Associates, a financial-services 

On the upside, Chernow and 
others emphasize, the mega- 
mergers and the entry of an in- 
creasing number of companies 
into the fi nancial-services in- 
dustry probably will increase 
the amount of capital available 
to small businesses. 

The national banking system 
that is emerging is *safer than 
the kind of local, segmented 
banking system that we had 
before, for the simple reason 
that the system that we had 
before made local banks pris- 
oners of their local economies," 
says Chernow. "If oil prices 
turned down, we'd have a rash 
of bank failures in Texas, tf 
wheat prices turned down, we would sud- 
denly have a lot of bank failures in 
Kansas. 

*So we never had a national banking 
system that really took full advantage of 
the strength and diversity of the American 
economY.*' 




A national banking system irill iw h *s siwvpti- 
hje t® IfHvIized econowir jAwztafitft says 
Nei.u York-bami author Ron Chernow 



As SCORE'S Yancey suggests, the mega- 
banks might be eager to prove their worth 



to small businesses. Speaking 
at a public meeting conducted 
by the Federal Reserve Board 
on the merger application 
of Nal innsBank ;md Bank- 
America, Hugh L McColl Jr., 
then head of NationsBank, 
promised that the resulting be- 
hemoth would be a model of 
corporate citizenship. "We will 
keep decision making in the 
hands of local bankers and 
managers who know best how 
to serve their communities." 
said McColl, who became 
chairman and CEO of the new 
Bank of America. 

McColl also said the new 
bank was pledging $180 billion 
lor small -business lending over 
the next 10 years. "This is a 
ficxir, not a ceiling," he said. 

Community Banking Resurges 

Although it might appear that 
competition is decreasing, it is 
actually increasing. Chernow 
says he declared last year that 
"comm unity banking was as 
dead as a dodo" and that the major casual- 
ties would be community banks 1 tradi- 
tional small-business customers. "But I'm 
happy to say that I was dead wrong/ he 
says now. 

Instead, Chernow says he sees a 
"tremendous boom* 1 in community bank- 



Breaking Away From Tradition 



We don't always bank the way we used to. 
Non traditional means of obtaining financ- 
ing, including offers through direct mail, 
electronic money transfers, and nonhank 
hankers, offer many small-business own- 
ers opportunities for getting money 

When William C. Sawyer, president of 
Sawyers Exterminating, a 37-employee 
pest -control company in Rochester, N.Y, 
ended 1996 with a $192,000 loss, his bank 
froze his two credit lines to their outstand- 
ing balances— about $99,000. 

Sawyer needed money to get through the 
winter, his company's slowest season. Al- 
though his company had lost money only 
three times in its 40 years— and two of 
those losses were only about $100, he 
says— his bank refused him additional 
credit. 

"Miraculously an offer came in the mail 
from Wells Fargo Bank saying that we 
were preapproved for up to $50,000," says 
Sawyer He applied immediately and ob- 
tained a credit line for the full amount 



from the San Francisco-based bank. That 
and a home-equity loan earned Sawyer 
until spring, when business picked up . 

Even your community bank doesn't nec- 
essarily have to be in your neighborhood. 
Many small banks are online and accept 
customers from anywhere. Emma C. 
Chappell, chairman and CEO of United 
Bank of Philadelphia, .says one out-of- 
state resident found her small hank on 
the World Wide Web lat tnrnutnitrtl 



haukofpkiia.nntf ) and became a customer. 
It s not unusual lor a |x>tential customer 
to contact the hank by electronic mail The 
hank will send paperwork back and, w r hen 
the customer is ready, set up an appoint- 
ment, Chap|>el] says the hank has clients 
from Washington. D.C, to New York. 

Intuit Inc., a financial -soft ware com- 
pany headquartered in Mountain View, 
Calif, recently introduced an Internet ser- 
vice (at nwrnivxhthttlemHtt > to help match 
smalhbusiness owners with appropriate 
lenders. Entrepreneurs can download fee 
software allowing them to fill out an ap- 
plication form and print it for mailing or 
faxing to the irndu :- 

There are 10 financial institutions par- 
ticipating in the program, and four credit 
options are available: lines of credit, loans, 
credit cards, and leasing. 

In recent years, tanks have seen increas- 
ing competition from nonhank suppliers of 
capital. Among them are AT&T Capital 
Business Finance < 1^800-221-7252), GE 
i tfjjtal Small Business Finance Corp. (1- 
800-447-2025), and The Money Store Com- 
mercial Lending Division 1 1-800-722-3066;, 
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ing. In .states where large hanks have "gob- 
bled up" community hanks, lie says, "a lot 
of new, independent banks are springing 
up." 

While the total number of community 
banks is declining because of consolida- 
tion, the Independent Bankers Assoc Kit ion 
of America, based in Washington, says 
new community banks are prolifer- 
ating. According to the IBAA, there 
were 188 new bank charters in the 
United States last year, the largest 
number of bank start-ups since 
1989. There are about 9.000 com- 
munity banks nationwide. 

Emma C. Chappell, founder and 
chief executive of United Bank of 
Philadelphia, sees the trend toward 
financial giants as an opportunity 
for her small bank. The "dissatis- 
faction with service* that small- 
business owners experience daring 
the merger turmoil, she believes, 
will lead them to community banks 
such as hers. 

United Bank is an African Amer- 
ican-owned bank aimed at reaching 
underserved communities, "with 
special sensitivity," Chappell says, 
"to African Americans, Hispanics, 
Asians, and women." 

The technology advances thai fa- 
cilitate the mergers, she points out, 
eliminate the need for employees 
and branches* "The small commu- 
nity banks then have a pool by 
which they can acquire better* 
trained employees," Chappell says, 
"They can also pick up some of the 
branches that some of the large banks 
may be letting go because of duplication or 
because they don't think that the branches 
are profitable enough." 

In fact, because of the merger trend, 
United Rank—which has $120 million in 
assets and six branches, all m Philadel- 
phia — is accelerating plans to branch inu> 
southern New Jersev. 

'There are still a lot of people out there 
who want the specialized attention" that a 
small bank can offer, says Chap- 
pell. 

Local "Boutique" Banks 

Some observers see the emer- 
gence of a two-tier banking 
system in which, on 1 he one 
hand, there will be a small 
number of megabanks, while 
on the other, there will be thousands of 
"boutique" banks— small banks that are 
owned and controlled locally and that 
thrive on the local community. 

The community banks would continue 
to provide the special attention that 
smaller businesses need, and the larger 
banks would provide more-sophisticnted 



services that small businesses need as 
they expand — such as foreign-exchange 
transactions, advice on mergers, and secu- 
rities offerings. 

And sometimes, the small hunk and the 
large hank might work together to help 
small businesses. United Hank, srys Chap- 
pell has formed alliances with large banks 



attention to small business, a 1997 study 
suggests, is that small firms mean big 
business to banks. In fact it's bigger busi- 
ness than many banks might realize. 

Banks often view small business as a 
market only for products such as checking 
accounts, short-term investments, lines of 
credit, mortgages, term loans, and a few 
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Establishing rapport with Uxiu nffm /> nm iu rlmllrmjimj 
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after banks merge, say* William C. Satnjer. 



such as Rrst Union and NationsBank. 

In one scenario, for example, a small- 
business owner might request a loan that 
exceeds the lending limit of the commu- 
nity bank. Chappell says her bank might 
put the loan package together and syndi- 
cate it out to a larger bank. That means 
her bank has "gone through all the work 
and energy to put the package together. \u 
work with the entrepreneur, and to de- 
velop [the deal] to a point where another 
bank would be able to fund it without 
putting much work into 
ii/" 

In addition, larger 
banks invest in her hank. 
Chappell says, and her 
bank in turn has a re- 
sponsibility to lend to the 

community. 
One advantage of such alliances for a 
large hank is that they help it fulfill ils 
obligations under the Community Rein- 
vestment Act. which was enacted in 1977 
to encourage depository institutions to 
help meet the credit needs of the commu- 
nity in which they operate, including low- 
and moderate-income neighborhixjds 
One reason that large banks should pay 




other services— altogether, a market of 
about $33 billion, according to the study 
But the market expands to $78 billion if it 
includes small-business financial services 
provided by nonhank competitors, such as 
insurance, payroll processing, and retire- 
ment plans. 

Add to that the personal financial ser- 
vices needed by business owners and their 
employees, and the small-business market 
grows to $188 billion, the study says. 

Called "Unlocking Winning Strategies lb 
Serve Small Businesses: Banking the 
American Dream," the study was conducted 
by the Banking Administration Institute, a 
research and education organization in 
Chicago, and international consulting firm 
McKinsey & Co., Inc. The report warns 
banking professionals of "emerging non- 
bank competition" from brokerage firms, in- 
surance companies, and othei>. and il say> 
commercial banks have less than half of 
the small-business market today 

"Yet this is a highly profitable segment 
for many banks,* according to the report. 
The economics of serving small business 
are very tough but incredibly rewarding 
for those who get it right" 

In fact, small-husiness lending by banks 
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Head of the new Bank of America. / / u$t L. \Jr( W/ Jfe greets BtmkAmerica employees earlier thi 
He has promised $LS0 KJKflfl for small -business lending over the neii 10 years. 
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has been rising in recent years and was 
up 25 percent in the year ending June 
1997 over the same period the year before, 
according to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

"Small -busi ness - frien dl y" ba nks — th a t 
is. banks that make loans of less than 
$250 T 000— are more profitable than hanks 



that make few small-business loans, ac- 
cording to an SBA analysis. 

Securing New Lenders 

While mergers can be troubling and confus- 
ing, small -business owners who have come 
out ahead include John L, Courter, presi- 
dent of CourterCo, an Indianapolis-based 



wholesaler to the cabinet industry. 
He says his company, founded in 
198M, has suffered through six hank 
mergers and acquisitions. 

Dissatisfied with his last bank. 
Courier went shopping for a new 
one, spelling out to candidates 
what he was looking for: personali- 
ties that "meshed/ 1 a hank whose 
niche his company fit, an under- 
standing of his business, local deci- 
sion making, and an interest in his 
company's welfare. 

Two years ago, Courter went 
with Fifth Third Bank of Central 
Indiana, a subsidiary of Cincin- 
nmi-hased Fifth Third Bank Corp., 
which was formed in a merger of 
Fifth National Bank and Third 
National Bank. 

"Fifth Third was really exactly 
what we were looking for," says 
Courier, He says he regards the 
hank as a partner The account ex- 
ecutive regularly makes business 
calls on Courter but "not so fre- 
quent that it's bothersome." Bank 
decisions are made locally and 
quickly 

A few months agu, when Courter was 
considering purchasing another company 
he took that firm's presentation to his 
bank, which did a complete analysis in 
two days. Fifth Third warned him that it 
did not think the acquisition was in his 
best interest 

"I just had to agree with the bank 100 



The Outlook For Women And Minorities 



How will the megamergers in the hanking 
industry affect businesses owned by 
women and minorities? 

If large banks coming into an area sup- 
port women business owners and educate 
their employees on the fact that dealing 
with women business owners can be prof- 
itable for the banks, "it can be a very posi- 
tive kind of a transition." says Diahann IV 
Lassus, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Business Owners, based in 
Silver Spring. Md. 

But if the larger hanks disrupt the local 
relationships that have been established, 
"women business owners realty can lose 
out," she says. Lassus, president and co- 
owner of Lassus Wheriey & Associates, a 
New Providence, N.J„ financial -services 
firm, says she is seeing a little of both the 
positive and the negative. 

She says some of the larger banks 
"want to deal with women-owned busi- 
nesses." Wells Fargo Bank, which is merg- 



ing with Norwest Corp., has set aside a 
Sin billion loan fund lor women -owned 
companies, she notes. And NationsBank 
(now merged with BankAmerica under 
the name Bank of America) and First 
Union have actively pursued the market 
of women business owners, she adds. 

Wells Fargo recently announced a $1 
hi I lion loan commitment to African Ameri- 
can business owners. But minority-owned 
businesses historically have had the most 
difficulty obtaining capital, according let 
Emma C. Chappeil. who fears that these 
businesses will "have a more difficult time 
now." Chappeil is founder and CEO of an 
African American-owned institution, 
United Bank of Philadelphia. 

At a public meeting sponsored by the 
Federal Reserve Board last summer, Hugh 
L. McColl Jr. former NationsBank chief 
and now chairman and CEO of Bank of 
America, said that NationsBank had ex- 
ceeded its goals over the past eight years 



in supporting minority-owned business by 
buying goods and services from them. 

He also said that Bank of America 
aimed to have "one of the most diverse 
corporate I wards" and "one of t he most di- 
verse work forces of any large corporation" 
in the country. Achievement of those goals 
could work in favor of minority-owned 
businesses. 

At a similar Federal Reserve meeting 
regarding tlie pending merger of Banc 
One Corp. and First Chicago NBD Corp,, 
Hedy Ratner, co-president of the Women's 
Business Development ('enter in Chicago, 
noted that lx>th banks had provided loans 
rind other support to her organization's 
clients. 

But she also said thai "ihe removal of 
lending decision-ranking from the first-line 
banker [in the borrowing firms locale I, 
which is the continuing trend in larger and 
merged bunks, is detrimental to the growth 
of small businesses in the inner city.* 1 
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percent," says Courier. "They brought up 
some things that I had not looked at* 

(Earlier this year, CourterCo and 
Sawyer's Exterminating were named state 
honorees in the Blue Chip Enterprise Ini- 
tiative, an awards program recognizing 
small businesses that have met significant 
challenges successfully. It is sponsored an- 
nually by Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Co,, known as MassMutual— The 
Blue Chip Company; the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce; and Xffi'vw's linsine.^.) 

Tactics For Coping 

As i 'ourter and others suggest, you don't 
have to feel powerless in this age of bank 
mergers and mega-mergers. 
The bankers, business 
owners, and experts inter- 
viewed for this story offer 
these suggestions for initi- 
ating, protecting, and main- 
taining solid banking rela- 
tionships: 

Take stock. If your bank is 
about to be merged with an- 
other, says SCOREs Yancey, 
! %flB a good time to review your 
banking relationship in general and make 
sure that the direction that your new or- 
ganization is taking is consistent with 
what fits with your goals/' If the fit is no 
longer there, you can make a change be- 
fore you find yourself in a crisis situation 
with your bank. 

Keep the basics in mind. Even if deci- 
skm-making is no longer local, the funda- 
mentals that (bankers are] looking at and 
the issues that the/re considering are the 
same issues,*" says Yancey. These include 



Indianapolis business owner John L ( 'mutter, 
center, i& happy with Ms new bcmk and his 
bankers — Thomas < '. Witt left rice pivxi* 
dent and Michael J. Alle$ preaifl* at 
FitXh Third Bank nf Central i minimi 




criteria such as cash flow, collateral, and 
the viability of your business. 
If a local officer is serving as an inter- 



Getting The Facts 

Arming yourself with information is one 
of the best ways to prepare for the possi- 
bility that a megahank is coming to 
town — or that your longtime bank is 
being bought out. 

The Federal Reserve Board's World 
Wide Web site, at nwwJxxffrkfr:dju% pro- 
vides transcripts of public hearings on the 
mergers of Citicorp and Travelers Group. 
NationsBank Corp. and BankAmerica 
Corp., Banc One Corp. and First Chicago 
NBD Corp., and Wells Fargo & Co. and 
Norwest Corp. The transcripts offer a 
good overview of how such mergers might 
affect a community. 

Information on community banks can 
be obtained from the independent 
Bankers Association of America at One 
Thomas Circle, N\W. + Suite 400\ Washing* 
ton. D.C. 20005; ( 1-800422-8439 1. Or visit 
the associations Web site at wnv.ihatufry. 

To find a minority or women-owned 
hank, contact the National Bankers Asso- 
ciation at I6J3 P Street, N.W, Washing- 
ton, DX\ 20005; <202j 588-5432. Its Web 
site is at nwtanathwdlxtttkewny. 



mediary between you and a remote deci- 
sion-maker, make sure that the local per- 
son has all the information he or she 
needs or can get it than you quickly. "It's 
more important than ever that (the inter- 
mediary I has the ability to answer qm - 
lions that might come up/' Yancey says. 

Be prepared* Remember that finding a 
new bank means a selling job on your part. 
When Courter went shopping for a bank in 
Savannah, Ga, where his company is open- 
ing a branch, he went with a three-ring 
binder for each of the three banks he vis- 
ited. Each binder contained CourterCVs fi- 
nancial history, business plan, information 
on the kinds of loans the company wanted 
and the terms il was expecting, and a de- 
scription of the relationship the company 
wanted with a bank. 

Courter chose Savannah Bank. In two 
hours, he says, we kind of had an agree- 
ment. By noon the next day, 1 had a com 
mitrnent in writing." 

Hold a big new bank to its 
promises. "Banks, being regulated insti- 
tutions, are sensitive to public opinion/' 
says author Chernow. "If the local busi- 
ness community begins to investigate 
and agitate, it can get a change in lend- 
ing policy." 

Talk to the right people* If you feel 
that your credit needs are not being met 
at a big bank, ask to speak to someone in 
the department that handles Community 
Reinvestment Act lending, says Chnppell. 
That's the department responsible for see- 
ing that the bank meets its community 
obligations. 

Keep in mind, warns Chappell, that em- 
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ployees at branch banks might 
not know that the bank has 
such a department. Keep 
pressing until you find some- 
one who does know. 

R^iist 1 the issues thai are 
important to you. Courier 
says these are some of the 
questions he asks before sign- 
ing on with a new bank: 
Where does decision-making 
take place? How many people 
will I have to deal with? How 
open is the bank to meeting 
with me and my advisers? 

Before Courier went with 
Fifth Third, he even asked its 
president, Michael J. Alley; 
what his career goals were 
and how long he expected to be at the 
hank. 

Get to know several people at your 
hank These should include the loan officer 
and the person to whom the loan officer re- 
polls, advises Yancey. If you have a rela- 
tionship with more than one person at the 
bank, chances will be better that if there's a 
change, someone you know will still he 
there. 




troduce yourself and update 
the bank on your business. 

Make sure you're not lost in 
the shuffle of the old bank s 
employees leaving and the 
new banks people coming in. 
"You need to put a package to- 
gether like you would do 
when you go to get a loan," 
says Lissom 
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Take the initiative. Financial -services 
firm owner Lissus suggests that as soon as 
the dust settles on a takeover of your hank, 
you should make an appointment with the 
new loan officer or hranch manager to in- 



he general consensus is 
that dealing with hanks, 
at least during this in- 
tense period of consoli- 
dation^ is more difficult 

Establishing a relationship 
with a bank "does take more 
time and energy now/ says 
Lassus. "But the bottom line 
is: If a credit line and having access to 
capital through the banks is important, 
then you have to focus the time and en- 
ergy on developing that relationship.** 

For entrepreneurs who demonstrate the 
tenacity that made them successful in the 
first place, it's just one more challenge, w 
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The Stock Market 
Takes It On The Chin 

By Randy Myers 

Like a circus tiger turning on its trainer, a stock market 
that had seemed so tame for so long bared its fangs in 
the third quarter, hi what might have lieen the prelude 
to the first bear market in eight years, the average do- 
mestic stock mutual fund fell 15.02 percent for the quarter, 
brought down by fears that tumbling economies in Asia and 
Russia would weaken others around the globe. 

That loss more than erased all of the gains the average 
stock fund achieved in the first half of this year. 

While some money managers are already scrounging 
through the rubble for bargains, the problems that triggered 
the markets decline — a near collapse of Russia's political 
and economic system, a severe recession in Japan, and im- 
ploding economies in many emerging markets — have yet to 
be resolved. That makes caution the watchword for prudent 
investors for at least the next quarter and perhaps for the 
next year. 

"I think there's a high probability that the late August low 
17,400 on the Dow Jones Industrial Average] will prove to be 
the low, but there will he a lot of chaos before we see any 
meaningful gains in the stock market" warns Don Hays, di- 
rector of investment strategy for Wheat First Union, a bro- 
kerage firm based in Richmond, Va. "I don't expect a reces- 
sion, but something that feels like it in much of the 
economy" 

Hays notes that in September, for the first time in "quite a 
while," consumer confidence fell for a third consecutive 
month. Although confidence is still strong. Hays says his firm 
already expects the Christmas selling season to be weak. 

Meanwhile, Wall Street analysts expect that profits for 
the nations biggest companies probably fell, on a year-to- 
year basis, in the third quarter for the first time since 1991, 

"We could continue to see declining profits on a year-to- 
year basis for the next three to four quarters," says Alan 
Levenson. chief economist for T. Rowe Price Associates, a 
Baltimore-based mutual-fund company. He says economic 
growth could come in at 2 percent to 2,5 percent for the 
third quarter, then will slow to below 2 percent for the 
fourth quarter and at least the first half of 1999. 

Widespread Selling 

Almost no segment of the stock market was immune to 
selling pressure in the latest quarter, but shares of small 
companies were clearly hurt the most as investors 

Rafidy Myers, formerly a writer arid editor for Dow Jones 
& Ca t Inc., is a fiiumcial wmf< -r m Dove* Pa 
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sought safety in blue-chip issues. 

The average small-cap fund tracked by 
Lipper Analytical Services, a research firm 
in Summit. N'.J., lost 21.52 percent in the 
third quarter. By contrast, funds that 
mimic the Standard & Poor's 500 index of 
big-company stocks lost 9.99 percent ^ All 
performance figures include capital gains 
and reinvestment of dividends J 

Financial'Services stocks were hit hard 
as investors worried that banks and bro- 
kerage firms would be stung by their ex- 
posure to customers in emerging markets 
overseas. 

By far the best-performing stock funds 
were those that invest in gold stocks, Lip- 
per calculates that they earned 4.3 per- 
cent on average in the third quarter, 
Funds that invest in utility-company 
stocks were the next-best performers* 
falling 1.4 percent on average. 

Those figures aren't surprising. Gold is 
a traditional safe haven in times of tur- 
moil, and utility stocks usually hold up 
well when the stock market and economy 
tumble. 

Why? First, most utilities still operate in 
a monopoly environment, meaning that 
their earnings aren't pressured by competi- 
tion when the economy slows. Second, be- 
cause they are usually big borrowers, their 
debt-servicing costs decline when interest 
rates fall, as usually happens when the 
economy slows. Finally, most utilities pay 
hefty dividends, which can help to offset 
any decline in the value of their shares. 

Escaping To Bonds 

Of course, for some investors, no stock is 
defensive enough, not even a utility 
stock. That explains why billions of dol- 
lars were funneled out of the stock mar- 
ket in the third quarter and redeployed 
in the bond market, particularly in U.S. 
Treasury bonds. 

Treasuries are widely perceived to be 
the safest, most secure invest merit in the 
world, and they turned in big gains in the 
third quarter as investors engaged in a 
classic "flight to quality/' 

Their frantic buying pushed the yield on 
the Treasury's bellwether 30-year long 
bond to 49 percent by the end of the quar- 
ter, the lowest level for long-term rates 
since 1967, (Interest rates go down as 
bond prices go up, and vice versa J 

Mutual funds that invest in long-term 
Treasury bonds had a great third quar- 
ter as a result, gaining an average of 
4.85 percent. 

The average taxable domest ic Iwmd fund 
didn't fare as well, earning just 1.36 per- 
cent, largely because corporate bonds did- 
n't keep pace with Treasuries. Investors 
were worried that a slowing economy 



could jeopardize the ability of corporate is- 
suers to repay their debt. Funds that in- 
vest in long-term corporate bonds earned 
2.78 percent in the third quarter on aver- 
age, according to Lipper Analytical, while 
those that invest in high-yield or "junk" 
bonds lost 7.19 percent. 

While the yields on 30-year Treasury 
bonds are at extraordinary lows. Wheat 
First Union s Hays says they could fall even 
further— closer to 4 percent— before this 
phase of the investment cycle runs its 
course. In part, that's because 'Veal" inter- 
est rates — rates relative to inflation — are 
still higher than normal. 

If rates do continue downward, Treasury 
bonds would be an attractive investment 
over the next 12 to 18 months. But Ian 
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MacKinnon, managing director of the 
fixed-income group at Vanguard, the na- 
tion's second-biggest mutual-fund com- 
pany, warns that continued downward 
pressure, on rates is not a sure thing. 

'The Treasury market is firm right now, 
but it is firm predominantly because or the 
fear factor," MacKinnon cautious, "If the co- 
ordinated efforts of the Federal Reserve 
Board and other developed countries, along 
with the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank, succeed in stabilizing the 
international economic situation, we could 
get an unwinding of those fears. If so, the 
appreciation in the TVeasury bond could be 
reversed quite dramatically." 

Heading into the fourth quarter, Van- 
guard's actively managed bond funds re- 
flected neither a strongly bullish nor bear- 
ish stance on Treasury bonds. 

Looking Ahead 

For bond investors, MacKinnon suggests 
that the best values in the marketplace 
now can be found in corporate issues with 
medium-term maturities ranging from 
five to 15 years. "There is absolutely no 
reason to own Treasuries unless you think 
the sky is falling," he says, "You can earn 
close to 7 percent on investment-grade 
bonds in this sector of the market, versus 
4.5 i o 5 percent on Treasuries, And unless 
you believe I he world is going to hell in a 
handcart, these corporate securities are 
going to be reasonably rock-solid in their 
credit quality and will pay off at maturity, 
too. Theyll also benefit if we get a reversal 
of the flight to quality— so long as infla- 
tion doesn't crop up," 

Municipal bonds are also attract ive, 
MacKinnon says, especially for investors 
in high tax brackets. Virtually overlooked 
in the market's turmoil, high-grade 30- 
year municipal bonds (general-obligation 
and insured bonds] were yielding 5.2 per- 
cent at the end of the third quarter— more 
than Treasury' bonds. 

That s extraordinary when you consider 
that, because interest on municipal bonds 
is exempt from federal income taxes, they 
normally yield only about 85 percent of 
what comparable Treasuries yield. 

For stock investors, Hays suggests that 
utility issues remain a good defensive 
choice. For investors willing to look out- 
side the utility sector, he says, "you want 
to buy stocks that are very cheap [relative 
to their earnings] and whose revenue 
growth is going to continue to he OK." 

Hays continues: "Eighteen to 24 months 
down the road, weVe going to have a phe- 
nomenal market for stocks. But that de- 
pends on a lot of things coming together, 
including getting real [inflation-adjusted] 
interest rates lower.'' ■ 
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Funds Of Funds: Simplifying 401 (k) Investments 



By Randy Myers 

Want to make life easier for partici- 
pants in your company's 401(k) 
plan? Add a fund of funds to their 
menu of investment choices. Better yet, 
add several. 

Ordinary mutual funds — the most pop- 
ular 401fk) investment options — typi- 
cally invest in stocks and bonds. A fund 
of funds invests in other mutual funds. 
Also known as life-cycle funds and multi- 
funds, funds of funds allow investors to 
build a broadly diversified portfolio by 
making a single investment choice 
rather than several. 

T define my job as being a surrogate for 
the investor," says Robert Markman, who 
presides over the Markman family of mul- 
tifunds as president of Markman Capital 
Management in Minneapolis. "I do what 
you would do yourself if you had my time, 
resources, and experience." 

Because no two investors have the same 
investment objectives, mast funds of funds 
are designed to synchronize with an in- 
vestor's age, investment horizon, or toler- 
ance for risk | conservative, moderate, or 
aggressive). That makes them refreshingly 
easy to use for workers who don't have the 
time, inclination, or ability to mix and 
match from a potentially bewildering 
array of investment options in their 401(k) 
plans. 

Many fund companies offer question- 
naires that participants can use to help 
decide which fund of funds is best suited 
to their needs. 

A Burden Removed 

"In every company, you have a few astute 
individuals who manage their own money 
and understand stocks and bonds and asset 
allocation, but the vast majority don't do 
that and don't necessarily have the tools 
they need/ says Roxanne Fleszar, president 
of Financial Resources Management Corp.. 
a Peabody, Mass., investment advisory firm 
that is a consultant to qualified I tax-advan- 
taged) retirement plans. *A lot of them are 
happy to have the investment burden 
taken off their shoulders | with a fund of 
fiinds| T *she says. 

Funds of funds are already gaining pop- 
ularity. Greenwich Associates, a research 
and consulting firm in Greenwich, Conn. t 
surveyed nearly 500 corporations about 
the investment options in their 40 Mk) and 
profit-sharing plans last year and found 
that 16 percent of respondents were offer- 
ing life-cycle funds, up from 10 percent a 
year earlier. 



IBM Corp. is a recent convert. IBM cre- 
ated four Life Strategy funds for its 401* kt 
plan in 1996. Each invests, in differing pro- 
portions, in other mutual funds offered 
through the plan. 

The most conservative Life Strategy 
fund keeps 80 percent of its assets in bond 
funds, for example, and just 20 percent in 
stock funds. The most aggressive fund 
takes just the opposite approach: It has 20 
percent of its assets in bond funds and 80 



year in which an investor will be retir- 
ing and the amount of risk appropriate 
for that investment time frame. (The 
longer until you retire, the mure risk 
you can afford to take in hope of earn- 
ing higher returns. ) 

Fidelity's Freedom 2000 fund, for ex- 
ample, is designed for investors retiring 
in the next several years. It allocates 
only about 41 percent of its assets to 
stock funds, 44 percent to bond funds, 




FUND "A" 
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percent in stock funds. (Stock funds gener- 
ally offer higher potential returns but 
greater short-term volatility than bond 
funds.) 

Participants in the company's 40 Kk) 
plan are given guidelines for assessing 
their investment needs and their tolerance 
for risk, which helps steer them to the ap- 
propriate Life Strategy fund. 

The asset-allocation mix in the IBM Life 
Strategy funds stays relatively constant. 
As investors' risk -reward tolerances 
change, they can switch money into a dif- 
ferent fund. 

That's the approach taken by most life- 
cycle funds that define themselves princi- 
pally by the degree of risk they lake on, in- 
eluding those offered by the Vanguard 
Group, the nations second-largest fund 
company. 

ftWewTiwraiTlReitremeni 

Fidelity Investments, the nation's 
largest fund company, takes a slightly 
different tack in matching investors 
with the right life-cycle fund in its sta- 
ble. Each of its Freedom life-cycle funds 
is constructed to reflect the approximate 



and 15 percent to money-market funds. 
Fidelity's Freedom 2020 fund, by con- 
trast, allocates about 80 percent of its 
assets to stock funds and 20 percent to 
bond funds; nothing is put into money- 
market funds. 

Unlike the IBM and Vanguard funds, 
the asset-allocation mix in each of the 
Freedom funds changes over time; it be- 
comes more conservative as the target re- 
tirement date gets closer, The idea is that 
investors never need to change funds, 
even as they approach retirement age 
and become less willing to take risks with 
their money. 

Simplifying A Decision 

For Jim Rich, the IBM senior invest- 
ment adviser who oversees his com- 
pany's $14 billion 401(ki plan, life-cycle 
funds meet the "kiss" ("keep it simple, 
stupid*) test. They simplify the most 
critical decision every 401ik> investor 
must make, which is to determine what 
percentage of his or her retirement 
money should be allocated to each of the 
major classes of financial assets: stocks, 
bonds, and cash. 
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Academic studies confirm that more 
than 90 percent of an investment portfo- 
lios performance is determined by this 
asset-allocation decision. 

Most of the major fund companies offer 
a family of life-cycle funds, 
(IBM's funds are available 
only to participants in 
IBMfl401(k)plaa) 

If you want to add life- 
cycle funds to your 40Kk) 
investment menu, keep 
these elements in mind: 



Costs And Perfor- 
mance. The big mutual- 
fund companies don't 
charge extra for their 
funds of funds because 
they invest solely within 
their own fund family. You 
pay only the fees on the underlying 
funds. 

You can buy independent f unds of funds 
that are able to invest in any mutual fund 
from any fund company. 

While that can be a valuable freedom, 
the independent funds of funds don't 
earn money on the underlying funds in 




which they invest. As a consequence, 
they must levy their own charges, creat- 
ing an extra layer of expenses for in- 
vestors—typically about 1 percent of 
their portfolio per year. 

That's an added hurdle 
to good performance, justi- 
fiable only if you believe 
that the independent fund 
of funds can generate bet- 
ter returns. 

Benchmarks. When 
evaluating the perfor- 
mance of a fund of funds, 
be sure to use the appro- 
priate benchmark. 

Most funds of funds own 
a mix of stock and bond 
funds plus some money- 
market funds. If you com- 
pare them with the most popular mutual- 
fund benchmark, the Standard & Poor's 
500-stock index, you'll never get a good 
handle on how well the fund is perform- 
ing. 

Insist that your plan provider supply 
participants with benchmarks that dove- 
tail with your funds of funds. 



Methodology. Some life-cycle funds 
invest in specific funds according to a 
fixed asset -allocation model — 40 percent 
in stock fund A, 40 percent in bond fund 
B, and so on. Others, like Fidelity's, gen- 
erally use the same funds but change the 
asset-allocation mix as a target date ap- 
proaches. Still others, especially indepen- 
dent funds of funds, trade in and out of 
other individual funds opportunistically, 
the way a typical mutual fund trades in 
and out of stocks. 

There's no right or wrong methodol- 
ogy, but understand what you're get- 
ting. Conservative investors might 
prefer funds with a more rigid asset-al- 
location discipline because it precludes 
attempts by the manager to "time the 
market"— a usually fruitless and expen- 
sive exercise. 

"You want these funds to work fur 
your employees and make them happy," 
concludes David Wray, president of the 
Profit-Sharing/40 1' k > Council of Amer- 
ica in Chicago, an organization of plan 
sponsors and service providers. "As a 
plan sponsor and fiduciary, you have to 
make sure everything is as it's repre- 
sented to be." ■ 



CREDIT 



It Pays To Be Careful With Credit Cards 



Small-business owners make up a major 
segment of the market for companies of- 
fering attractive credit-card terms. 
"Credit-card issuers are targeting these 
people because they know they have a 
voracious need for money— as start-ups 
and just to keep going," says Steve 
Rhode, president of Debt Counselors of 
America in Rockville. Md. As a result, 
he says, "all too many small businesses 
are becoming overwhelmed with debt 
related to easy lines of credit as well as 
card purchases." 

He cites as an example the owner of a 
small service company in Dallas who piled 
up $75,000 in credit-card debts and has 
barely enough money to keep making the 
minimum payments each month. 

"If you just make the minimum pay- 
ment it can take as much as 30 years to 
pay everything off," says Geri Detweilen a 
credit-card consultant in Woodbridge, Vsu 
and author of Invest In Yourself (Wiley, 
$22.95). 

According to figures supplied by the 
Consumer Federation of America, by the 
end of the year banks will have mailed 
out 3,2 billion offers to prospective card 
customers— up from 3 billion last year 
and 2.4 billion in 1996. "This is the most 
aggressive credit marketing IVe ever 



seen/ says Debt Counselors' Rhode, 
adding that "there are lenders out there 
who will give you kinds of quick 
credit." 

A typical invitation letter says you 
have been pre-approved for so many 
thousands of dollars in new credit » and 
the introductory interest rate is 3 to 4 
percent. "You get that rate for six 
months," says Detweiler, "then, bingo- 
it jumps to 15, 18, even 20 percent." The 
card issuers, she explains, are betting 
that once they sign you up. youll stick 
with them no matter what rate you 
eventually pay* 

While a barrage of credit-card offers can 
drive you deeper into debt, says Detweiler, 
it can also be used as a tool to reduce card 
balances systematically so you can get out 
of debt. It's called *eard surfing," and it 
works along these lines: 

You are invited to apply for a low-inter- 
est- rate card with an opportunity to trans- 
fer your balances from current high-inter- 
est cards. You complete the application 
and make the switch. You start paying 
down your new, consolidated balance, dou- 
bling the minimum you were paving on 
the old balances. 

It's crucial that you take advantage of 
the lower interest rate to pay more each 




month to reduce your overall debt. 
When the low initial rate is about to in- 
crease, you can move to another low- 
rate card if one is offered to you. Or you 
might be able to negotiate a lower fixed 
rate before the low introductory rate is 
phased out. 

Be sure to mail in your specified 
monthly payments with plenty of time to 
spare. If payments arrive just one day 
late, card issuers can increase the rate 
substantially — to as much as 21 percent in 
some instances — and may also charge a 
late-payment fee. 

— Peter Wearer 
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MANAGING 



Finding And Keeping 
Entry-Level Workers 



Finding worke rs for faw- 
ning jobs — and inducing 
men employees to stay and 
climb the com'pany ladder — 
requires creativity. 



By Thomas Low 



^■oday's tight job market presents 

I lough challenges to small-business 

I owners who need employees at all 
I levels of experience — including entry 
level. Employers who are successful at re- 
cruiting entry-level workers say the key is 
o willingness to go beyond tried -and -true 
methods such as advertising in newspa- 
pers and participating in job fairs. 

Less-traditional techniques 
that have worked for employ- 
ers include encouraging pre- 
sent employees to spread the 
word that the company is a 
good employer, tapping the 
reservoir of people getting off 
welfare, advertising on cable 
television, and capitalizing on 
community outreach. 

"You have to use as creative 
a method as possible, stepping 
out of the box of your normal 
recruiting systems such as 
newspaper ads," says Dan 
Durenberger, division vice 
president for the Southern 
Mid-West Region of Buca Inc., 
a Minneapolis company that 
operates 16 Buca di Beppo 
restaurants in the Midwest, 
West and Southwest. 

Matt Donnelly, who runs an 
Andover, Mass., franchise of 
The Maids International, a 
residentiaWeaning company 
has had good luck hiring peo- 
ple off welfare. About half of 
the firms 25 full-time cleaners 
are former welfare recipients, 
he says, and their turnover 
rate is no different from that 
of workers found through 
newspaper ads. 

"We came across a number of I wel fare-to- 
work j programs through the state unem- 
ployment ofTice as well as some other, 
smaller programs that help people get on 
their feet and off welfare," Donnelly says. 
He keeps those organizations up-to-date on 
positions he has available, and be touts the 
advantages of working for his company- 
such as no weekend or night work. 

Donnelly gives seminars at organizations 
that have programs for training welfare re- 
cipients for the work force. In those ses- 
sions, he explains what he expects as an 



employer. Tm a real person from the real 
world who can tell them how we actually 
do things in real companies" he says. 

Ways Thai Work 

Durenberger of the Buca restaurant chain 
says his company finds and retains em- 
ployees by becoming involved in each com- 
munity it enters. "We go everywhere from 
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A draw for employees ^ Th* Molds intermit ioti(d ivskietttiaMeatiing 
franchise in Andover, M a#&, i* thai no night work is required, says 
jmncliiw Matt Donnelly. With him are employees Strnia Rivera, 
Nancy Tamrez, Mariana Miese* and Day id CagtUla 



nursing homes to local businesses. We 
sponsor Little League teams — and then at- 
tend the games/" he says. "Our acceptance 
h> I he community has really helped re- 
cruitment" 

Durenberger adds that because of the 
company's good work atmosphere, his em- 
ployees, whom he calls "family members/* 
have become his best recruiters. They 
"carry the word of Buca di Beppo to the 
streets when we need people," he says, 

Neil Borkan, who operates the Iron Hills 
Resort in Iron River, in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, as well as several fast- 



food franchises, says treating emplnyv- 
well is a major key to retaining them and 
recruiting others. "When we get them, we 
treat them well so they want to stay" he 
says. "We try to be fair to them and to be 
as flexible as we can. It s definitely much 
easier to keep the workers you have than 
to find new ones." 
David Sanderson, who owns and oper- 
ates 27 Precision Tune auto- 
care centers in North Carolina, 
is another employer who sees 
advantages in having happy 
workers. It is important to pro- 
vide * l a good, clean working en- 
vironment" as well as good 
benefits, he says. "We provide 
free uniforms to all our em- 
ployees. After 30 days we pro- 
vide medical cart*, a retirement 
plan, and dental care, New 
hires get reviews after three 
and six months, and annually 
after that." This all makes it 
easier for him to fill openings, 
he adds. 

Josephine Coppersmith, 
who runs Duraclean of Long 
Island, a building-cleaning 
franchise in Yaphank, N.Y.. 
advises making sure that 
help- wanted ads spell out all 
advantages the job offers. "If 
the job has flexible hours," she 
says, 1 make sure I say so- 
whatever will bring people in." 

Coppersmith has had good 
luck recruiting through ads on 
cable television, which she 
says is an economical way of 
reaching i > • ' | > £ >t lots of 
replies [from the ads], espe- 
cially since they air three or four times a 
day. Its a good way of getting out there " 

Entry-level workers are attracted to com- 
panies that they believe will give them a 
chance to advance as the firm grows, she 
adds. People can advance to a job in cub* 
turner relations, a member of the safety 
team, a crew chief, or an inspector, she ex- 
plains, "Thats working for us because we 
are growing by leaps and bounds." 

Setting Career Paths 

Kevin Rosenberg, managing director of 
UndgeGate. LLC. a management search 
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firm in Irvine, Calif, agrees that compa- 
nies must chart a career path for prospec- 
tive employees at all levels, including 
entry level. 

"You have to show them what the oppor- 
tunities are in the long term," he says. 
"Prospective employees, especially at the 
entry level today, are looking for employ- 
ers that will make investments in their fu- 
ture and take a vested interest in their 
long-term development. 

'This is one of the single most influential 
tools that you can use to attract qualified 
candidates * he says, adding that it also is 
an excellent way to keep employees. 

Kent Malinowski of Sandler Business In- 
siiiute/Profil Builders Training Corp.. a 
business advisory firm in West Palm 
Beach, Fla„ suggests that companies write 
ads that, rather than describing a job open- 
ing, describe the type of person who would 
be successful and happy in the position. He 
says managers should look outside their in- 
dustry for new employees. 

Malinowski cites the example of a client 
who was looking for advertising salespeople 
for his radio station. He and the client de- 
cided that an important characteristic of 
good salespeople is their ability to separate 
what they do from their self-esteem so they 
don't take sales rejections pei-sonalk They 



"Prospective employees, 
especially at the entry 
level today, are looking for 
employers that will make 
investments in their future 
and take a vested interest 
in their long-term develop- 
ment. " 

—Kevin Rosenberg. 
BrktgeGate. LLC 



settled on actors as a group of people who 
fit that description, and they posted an ad 
at a local acting school. 

It was amazing, 1 * says Malinowski. 'The 
people who called said, % You were describ- 
ing me.* The client got some really great 
salespeople." 

Tapping Unusual Sources 

There are many other means of attracting 
entry -level workers. An increasing num- 



| ber of firms are tapping retired people and 
other seniors for recruitment They also 
may search for workers through advertise- 
fm nts on the Internet and by placing ads 

I in out-of-town media in areas of high un- 
employment. 
Some companies are working with pris- 

I ons to hire people about to be released. 
And just as signing bonuses are offered to 
executives* entry-level workers sometimes 
are offered "retention bonuses" if they stay 
on the job for a certain period. 

John Challenger. CEO of Chicago-based 
international outplacement firm Chal- 

I longer. Gray & Christmas, says many 
companies are filling entry-level jobs by 
providing a wide range of "soft* benefits. 

I They range from tuition reimbursement 

I and technology training to permitting flex- 
idle hours so that employees can have 
time In take rare ol their children nr be 
home for a plumber. 

In addition* he says, a a lot of companies 
are offering things on-site to make it nicer 

j to be there, like exercise facilities, pool ta- 
bles, or pingpong." 

I Whatever works in attracting employees 

I for entry-level jobs, Challenger says, a 

I thread common to many inducements is 
that they are designed "to allow people to 

I manage their lives." w 
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SMALL BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY 



Getting Control 
Of All The Paper 



DQCument-managev)W8& 
software and other tools 
can help small compan ies 
manage and use inforvw- 
tion effectively. 



By Tim McCoil»n> 



Countless small businesses every- 
where are drowning in information. 
By phone, mail, fax, and electronic 
mail, it washes over them every 
day — customer orders and invoices, finan- 
cial and legal documents, personnel files, 
memos, and reports. 

Finding a way to manage that informa- 
tion and put it to productive use when its 
needed might make the difference be- 
tween staving afloat and going under 

Information overload is a sinking teelme 
that Craig Miller, CEO of MM&A Group, 
remembers all too well Six years ago, the 
fast-growing software consulting and per- 
sonnel-placement firm in Atlanta was 
struggling to fill contract software-engi- 
neering positions for corporate clients and 
its own consulting projects. 

Millers problem wasn't a lack of quali- 
fied engineers. They were available, but 
his 35 employees at the time (he has 50 
now > didn't know about the potential job 
candidates they had on file. 

At the same time, communication be- 
tween MM&As recruiters and salespeople 
was rudimentary and inefficient. Because 
members of each group were frequently 
out of the office, they exchanged messages 
primarily through voice mail and paper 
notes. "We would find a good candidate for 
a position, and our recruiters would have 
to get up and walk over to tell a salesper- 
son that we had someone," Miller says. 

As a result, business was being lost be- 
cause salespeople didn't know in time that 
engineers were available, and recruiters 
didn't find out that engineers were needed 
Miller set out to solve his company's 
problem by automating the flow of infor- 
mation in the office. His first step was to 
set up a system for sharing information 
across the firm's computer network, using 
Utus Notes software from IBM. The sofl- 
ware enables MM&As employees to ex- 
change messages via e-mail and online 
"discussions," lets them schedule meet- 
ings and helps them manage consulting 
projects collectively. 

To automate things further, MM&A 
implemented a database of clients and 
recruits, which employees can search 
quickly. Miller says the system allows 
people to concentrate less on internal 
processes and more on gaining and ful- 
filling contracts. *It*s easier Tor us to 
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keep track of people now." Miller says. 
**We're not trading voice mail. We're 
trading e-mail. We have records of 
whom employees are talking to and 
whom they are hiring." 

Miller has discovered that information 
is valuable only if it can be accessed effi- 
ciently by those who need it, But often 
that's easier said than done. 

Computers have increased the amount 
of information — data and paper — that 
companies have to handle. But despite the 
emergence of technologies such as e-mail, 
databases, and intranets, many small 
firms still have trouble disseminating data. 

"When you just have a few people, it's 
not that hard to share information be- 
cause people know what everyone is work- 
ing on and can just ask about things/ 
says Frank Pagel, senior systems analyst 



for World Wide Technology Inc., a St, 
1/iuis computer-integration and consulting 
firm, 

"But when you grow to 10 or more peo- 
ple, you no longer have that ability." he 
adds. "What you need to do is start cen- 
tralizing your information assets and 
making thern available to everyone." 

Tools For The Task 

Getting control over that information and 
devising a way to share it is critical. For- 
tunately, small businesses can turn to doc- 
ument-management software and other 
tools that can help them get the job done T 
says (ierry Murray, director of knowledge 
technologies for International Data Corp. 
(IDG), a technology-research firm in 
Framingham, Mass. 
Murray says document -management 
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software such as eRoom from Instinctive 
Technology Inc. in Cambridge. Mass.. and 
InfoMagnet from Compass Ware Develop- 
ment in New York City helps companies 
improve their methods of organizing and 
sharing information. 'These technologies 
are ideal as an incremental investment on 
top of a plain old e-mail or intranet envi- 
ronment" he says. 

Murray says document management 
must fit a company's line of business, its 
organizational culture, and the computer 
literacy (if ils employes. 

A good place to begin is by looking at 
how work gets done in the office — how 
employees communicate with one another, 
for example, and what happens to infor- 
mation that arrives in the office from the 
outside. The answers go a long way to- 
ward revealing weaknesses in the way a 
firm manages information. 

Such questions and answers led Craig 
Miller to create an information-manage- 
ment system for MM&A. The firm had 
solved similar problems for many of its 
clients, so Miller was familiar with how 
Lotus Notes could improve the flow of in- 
formation. 

With Notes as a foundation, Miller 
began to search for better ways to man- 
age the unique information the firm 
had. Unlike companies that need to 
track products, parts, and supplies in 
stock, MM&A's "inventory" consists of 
software engineers. 

lb keep track of them. Miller chose to 
install specialized recruitment software 
called C-PAS from VCG Inc. in Norcross, 
Ga. C-PAS, which works in conjunction 
with Lotus Notes, enables MM&A to 
quickly match software engineers with 
contract positions or projects when they 
become available. 

From Metal To Digital 

At its best, document management can 
help smooth the operations of companies 
that had been paper-intensive. For exam- 
ple, installing a document- management 
system helped 1-900-Autofax of Buffalo, 
N.Y, put a stop to the paper chase. 

The 10-person service bureau manages 
collection and customer-service functions 
for companies that sell and service com- 
mercial doors. The bulk of the firm's busi- 
ness involves processing invoices and 
work orders. The business grew steadily, 
but after nine years it was being buried by 
paper Employees were searching con- 
stantly for documents in the company's 
overstuffed file cabinets. 

That's when Kevin King, president of 
1-900-Autofax, started looking for a bet- 
ter way. He wanted to be able to store in 
computers— rather than file cabinets— all 
documents received by the company. So 
he bought a scanner to transfer the 



documents' contents into a computer and 
purchased document-management soft- 
ware — The Paperless Office from Compu- 
Think Inc. in Lombard, 111. — -to organize 
the information. 

In less than a year, the system has 
helped the firm significantly. King says. 
Documents that arrive by mail or fax 
are scanned into a computer immedi- 
ately. Using the software, employees as- 
sign documents to electronic file folders 
that are stored on 1-900-Autofax's com- 
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puter network. Whenever employees 
need a document, they search for it 
using keywords, and it appear* on their 
computer screens. 

"It definitely saves a lot of man-hours 
for us, and it allows us to keep a better 
eye on the documents/ King says. "Before, 
we'd have to go to the file room, pull out 
the document, make a copy of it, and go 
back and read it to the customer," 

The system allows 1-800-Autofax to store 
more information for a longer period. King 
says t he company's net work has 2 giga- 
bytes of storage capacity, w hich he esti- 
mates can store 40,000 documents. 



Tailored Retrieval Systems 

' Low-cost computer storage and scan- 
ning technologies make it easy for small 
companies to convert paper documents 
into digital form, hringing firms closer 
to the ever-elusive goal of the paperless 
office. Yet electronic file cabinets can be 
even more frustrating than paper-filled 
ones if employees can't find the infor- 
mation. 

"The old filing structure was very effi- 
cient for paper, but when | firms I try to 
mimic it electronically, 
they lose all the bene- 
fits of electronic stor- 
age,'' says Pagel of 
World Wide Technol- 
ogy, Instead, he says, 
such firms only in- 
crease their capacity 
for storage. 

Pagel says each com- 
pany must create its 
awn system for search- 
ing for and accessing 
information. tt If you 
have a plan for storing 
and accessing informa- 
tion, you can set up 
document management, 
very quickly" he says. 

Pagel says most 
small firms can set up 
a document-manage- 
ment system on their 
computer networks for 
about $35,000. With 
proper planning, the 
system can lx j installed 
in one to six months. 
"But most people don't 
have a plan," he says. 
"Small companies tend 
to run in circles in 
doing this.* 

Document manage- 
ment doesn't have to be 
a huge undertaking, 
says IDC's Murray. He 
says most companies 
— — can take an incremen- 
tal approach and huiid 
their system to grow with the company and 
its changing needs. 

"It s much easier for a company to do 
this at a smaller stage," Murray says. 
"Once you get bigger, it gets harder to con- 
vince people of the value of setting up an 
information-sharing environment* 1 

Murray adds that it's important to in- 
volve employees in the planning of a 
document-management system because 
they are the ones who will be using it. 
With their input, document manage- 
ment can make the office run smoothly 
and efficiently, which makes everyone's 

job easier w 
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Cutting The Costs 
Of Energy Use 



Afedentl pmgmm gives 
small firm* the technical 
kuoiv-itinc (hen H(,(t d to make 
tJteir facilities num energy- 
efficient. 



11 tj .huttt>s Win-shunt 



■ M Mhen Amiando I \ 1 n , neral 
1HI manager of his family's beauty- 

UU products firm, decided that he 
V V needed to cut costs and boost 
profits, one area he pored over was the 
company's energy expenses. 

Thai meant taking a lonti. hard look at 
the limiting and heating systems in Petruc- 
celli Internal uinals warehouse m Flushing. 
N.Y,, next to busy LaGuardia Airport. 
There, the firm stores chain? and equip* 
ment as well as supplies of sham- 
[hjos and brashes, 

lb reduce energy use. Petrucoelli 
installed more-efficient lighting in 
the warehouse, in his offices, and 
in exit signs as well as outside the 
building. Then he replaced an oil- 
burning, loived-air heating system 
in his warehouse with gas-fired, 
infrared heaters that hang from 
the ceiling and spread heal much 
as radiators do in homes. The an- 
nual savings in energy bilk came 
to $4,260, and the time it would 
take to recover the renovation 
costs through energy savings was 
estimated at 4.4 wars. 

It's been a great thing," says 
Petrueeeili We re hoping to do 
more." 

The Petrueeeili firm got some 
help in its renovations from a vol- 
untary federal program called En- 
ergy Star Small Business, run by 
the U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. The program aids 
small companies that need tech- 
nical help to make their facilities 
more energy -efficient. 

The program was begun in 
U)96 in response to congressional 
concern that the agency wasn't 
doing enough for small busi- 
nesses. One earlier program was designed 
to help large businesses as well as local 
and state governments, and another was 
directed at individual building*. 

Energy Star has about 525 participants, 
and the agency hopes to have 1,500 by 
year s end. The m^jor focus is on reducing 
energy used in lighting and in heating and 
air-conditioning systems. 

Jerry Lawson, the EPA's Energy Star 
program director, says that because about 
23 million small businesses account for 



slightly more than half the nation's eco- 
nomic output, energy savings by these 
companies would have a significant im- 
pact. *Tf all American small businesses cut 
their energy costs by 30 percent," says 
Lawson, "more than $15 billion a year 
would go straight to their bottom line " 

Improving The Light 

The usual starting point for increasing en- 
ergy efficiency and reducing costs is light- 



not catching the attention of the cus- 
tomers, he says, and even the lighting in 
the office spaces left a lot to be desired. 

So Cochran installed lighting that not 
only is more energy-efficient but also 
shows the furnishings in truer, brighter 
colors, he says. In addition, motion sensors 
installed in the restrooms turn on the 
lights only when someone enters. 

Cochran says he thinks new lighting in 
the office area has helped boost sales. 




To trim energy expenses ul Ptirum ih iut* motional's wn 
Petruccelli genewl manager of the beai&y-mpftifa firm* 
gas-fir&L infmmi heater* thai are suspended from the 



ing— in public areas as well as in offices, 
warehouses, and even restrooms. "light- 
ing usually provides the quickest pay- 
back," says Lawson. 

That's just what happened at Casual 
Creations Inc., a home-furnishings firm in 
Mary Esther, Fla., on the Gulf Coast near 
Pensacola. 

The lights at Casual Creations weren't 
showing off the merchandise very well, 
says Fred Cochran, the firm's president* 
Furniture looked plain and drab and was 



hffiixf hi Flushing, S.Y.. Arummhi 
uximn i (i {((jittiifff ffjiriotcft (infl ntstfllU'tJ 



A $6,500 investment reduced energy bills 
by $5,000 the first year, Codiran says, with 
the total payback lime estimated at 1,4 

years. 

"Early into the process, we're very 
pleased/ he says. There's been significant 
savings from the gel -go." 

Lighting was also a problem for Larry 
Stanley, president and CEO of Empire Bolt 
& Screw, a parts-distribution company in 
Spokane, Wash. 

Stanley had already begun efforts to 
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solve it when he heard about the Energy 
Star program. Participation entitles the 
business to a copy of a guidebook, Putting 
Energy Into Profits so Stanley compared 
his plans with the program's recommenda- 
tions. 

It gave me the opportunity to go through 
the guide and do the double-check to see if 
there was something that I missed," he 
says. 

He hadn t missed much. He decided to 
replace 8-foot fluorescent lights with 4-foot 
lights because they last longer, cost less to 
bum, and yet produce more light. Illumi- 



replace the systems, Lawson explains. 

Because his warehouse needed both 
lighting and heating changes, Petruccelli 
decided on a major renovation. In addition 
to the lighting, he opted for radiant-heat 
infrared heaters. He got help for the pro- 
ject from George Kritzler, a certified en- 
ergy manager and principal in Imagine* ; i rs 
Unlimited, an energy consultancy in Hills- 
dale. N J. 

The system's high-temperature ceramic 
burners heat Petruccelli^ warehouse "the 
same way as the sun heats the earth, 1 * 
says Kritzler. 




To show the true colors < 
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nation is crucial in his warehouse, where 
employees have to deal with many small 
hardware items, such as screws and bolts, 
and with small labels. 

The payback time is an estimated 4,6 
years. 

For many companies, lighting is a good 
place to start, says Lawson, not only be- 
cause it's the easiest and least costly fix 
but also because the savings achieved 
often can be used as a down payment on 
renovation or replacement of heating and 
air-conditioning systems "You can lever- 
age your lighting savings into the next in- 
vestment," he says. 

However, improving the energy effi- 
ciency of heating and air-conditioning 
systems can be more complicated, Al- 
though lighting can be improved just 
about any time, heating and cooling sys- 
tems are usually not changed until it be- 
comes time to make major renovations or 



*d ai QmtiA Creations in Mary Esther, 
lighting. 



Examples Abound 

Energy -use reductions achieved by other 
small linns Through the Energy Star pro- 
gram suggest ways that companies every- 
where can trim their energy costs. 

For example, the owner of seven Subway 
sandwich-store franchises in Oklahoma cut 
his energy costs by 40 percent by installing 
more-energy-etFicient lighting, heating and 
air conditioning, ceiling fans, and ice mak- 
ers in his stores. 

The investment in equipment was recov- 
ered through energy-cost savings in just 
three years. 

A country inn in Massachusetts made 
the lighting in its guest rooms more en- 
ergy-efficient and installed meters to mon- 
itor electricity use of lights and appliances 
A rebate for some of the costs from the 
local utility helped to cut the payback time 
to only a month. 

The owners of an antiques center in 



New York state persuaded their landlord 
to put on a new roof, and they paid for in- 
sulation, which has reduced their annual 
gas bill by $400. 

The coat of the insulation will be recov- 
ered, they estimate, in less than three 
years. 

The programs goals are broader than 
just boosting the bottom line for 
small businesses, It aims to reduce 
not only energy use but also energy- 
plant emissions, which subside as electric- 
ity demand decreases 

Empire Bolt's Stanley, a self-described 
conservationist, says, * Anyone with an in- 
terest or a concern in the environment 
should have an interest in this." 

A firm that joins ihe Energy Sl^r Small 
Business program receives the free guide, 
technical information, and help with find* 
ing financing for energy upgrades. 

In return, EPA program officials request 
that the firm share its experiences with 
the agency so they can t>e passed along to 
potential participants, Lawson says. 

lb find out about joining, call the toll- 
free hot line at 1-888-STAR-YES (1-888- 
782-7937) or visit the program's World 
Wide Web site at nwH:i'}Kuj<w;xntalihi:, W 



Energy Savers 



The LIS. Environmental Protection 
Agency's Energy Star Small Business pro- 
gram recommends a five-stage, "stair- 
step" approach to cutting energy use: 

1. Lighting: Upgrade with more-en- 
ergy-efficient, longer-lasting, and less-ex- 
pensive lights and lighting hardware, 

2. Tuneup: Give your building a gen- 
eral energy "tuneup," Look for things such 
as leaky duct work and improperly func- 
tioning machinery 

3. Load Reduction: Install motion 
sensors for lights in less-frequented areas 
such as reslrmnis Seal cracks to prevent 
the loss of heated or cooled air When 
adding equipment, look for an Energy 
Star seal, which means that the product is 
certified as energy-efficient 

4. Heating/Cooling Distribution; 
Make sun? that your fans, pumps, and 
duct work are functioning properly. Check 
air vents u> make sun* they haven't been 
closed inadvertently, as can happen, for 
example, when a vacuum cleaner passes 
over them. 

5. Heating/Cooling Plant: After going 
through the first four steps, you might 
have mluced your overall heating and 
cooling needs. Look for smaller and more- 
energy-efficient units. 
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Small Business Technology 



Many gadgets for the office, road, and home are designed to make 
people's lives more convenient and productive. 

By Tim McVoIIhhi mtd AHn-ii (',. Hokhiger 



In Electronic Devices, The Future Is Now 



■ f you Ye like most small-business peo- 
I pie, you depend on low-tech and high- 
I tech electronic devices to get you 
1 through the day. Perhaps a clock radio 
wakes you, a microwave oven and a coffee 
maker help you prepare breakfast, a per- 
sonal computer helps you conduct busi- 
ness, a cellular phone keeps you in touch 
with people, and a television helps you 
wind down at night. 

Electronic devices of the 21st century 
are expected to make people s working 
and personal lives even more convenient 
and productive. A number of these gadgets 
and gizmos debuted this year. They in- 
clude devices for the office, road, and 
home. Following are brief descriptions of 
some of these products. 

On The Road 

AccassIJnk Pager fSkylel Corp., 1-800- 
395-5304, umv.skyteLcom). Sk/Iel's Ac- 
ceasLink is a small device that allows users 
to send as well as receive pages. The Ac- 
cesslink also enables users to display on 
its four-line screen incoming text messages 
and news feeds from Dow Jones & Co., Inc. 

Unlike most two-way pagers, the Ac- 
cess Link doesn't have a keyboard for com- 
posing outgoing messages. Instead, users 
manipulate the pager's arrow keys to se- 
lect from a dozen preprogrammed re- 
sponses or create their own. Retail price: 
$322. 

AutoPC (Clarion Corp. of America, 
1-800-462-5274, wuwMutopcxottt). Its 

smarter than a car stereo — and it plays 
music better than a PC. Clarion's AutoPC 
is a miniature multimedia computer de- 
signed for installation in the dashboard of 
a car or truck to provide passengers with 





Precision Navigation Co-Pilot 



Clarion AutoPC 



stereo sound, navigation, wireless commu- 
nication, and hands-free computing. 

The AutoPC taps the power of Microsoft 
Corp/s Windows CE 
operating system — 
designed principally 
for hand-held com- 
puters— to control its- 
functions and keep 
track of each drivers 
contact and address 
information. Drivers 
operate AutoPC using 
voice commands or 
by hand. 

The AutoPC s navi- 
gation system pro- 
vides turn-by-turn instructions to any U.S. 
destination on its small liquid-crystal dis- 
play. Drivers can make cellular calls via 
AutoPC using voice commands or by re- 
calling a contact from the address book. 

The AutoPC also offers a full range of 
stereo features, including an AM/FM 
radio, a CD/CD-ROM player, a tuner with 
20 station presets, and a 10-band equal- 
izer. Retail price: $1,299. 

I apSharv 910 < Hewlett-Packard Co., 
877-173-6772, iru uwupshart Jtp.aim )■ The 

recently announced CapShare 910 is the 
first in a series of devices billed by Hewlett- 
Packard as "information appliances" that 
work independently of a IH \ 

The palm-size, 12.5-ounce CapShare en- 
ables on-the-go users to scan with great fi- 
delity and retain in memory up lo 50 
printed or handwritten documents as 
large as legal -size sheets of paper. 

Back in the office, scanned faxes t 
memos, newspaper and magazine articles, 
business cards, receipts, and other docu- 
ments can be transmitted via an infrared 
link or a cable from the CapShare to a 
desktop, laptop, or hand-held computer or 
to a printer. 

Available in December, the CapShare 
9 10 will sell for $699. 

Co-Hlot (Precision Navigation Inc.* 
1 -888-422-0672, www.preciHioniun .nmi I. 

Drivers don I have to ^et lost anymore: The 



Co-Pilot electronic compass and navigation 
system can help them find their way. 
The Co-Pilot is mounted on the dash- 
board or windshield of a car, truck, 
boat, or recreational vehicle. Dri- 
vers can follow the maps or 
I written directions that appear 
[ on the Co-Pilots backlrt liquid- 
1 crystal display to their destina- 
tions 

To further ensure that dri- 
vers will get where they're 
going, the Co-Pilot contains a 
sensor that detects and com- 
pensates for outside magnetic 
interference, which can cause 
inaccurate readings. 
Retail price: $99.95. 



REX PRO Organizer (Franklin 
Electronic Publishers, 1-888-739-6400, 

www.franklinxvtn ;rvx). There's a strong 
tendency among hardware and software 
vendors alike to clutter second-generation 
products with cumbersome features in a 
misguided effort to entice customers into 
"upgrading," Franklin avoided this trap 




FranHm REX PRO Organizer 



when designing the REX PRO information 
manager 

This easy-to-use successor to Franklin's 
popular REX PC Companion maintains its 
small size — alxiut the size and thickness of 
three stacked credit cards — and its light 
weight of 1.4 ounces, but it gains memory 
and now can maintain 6,000 records. 
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While the original REX could be used 
only to view appointments, contact infor- 
mation, to-do items, and brief memos 
downloaded from computers, the up- 
graded device can be used to edit the 
downloaded information and make new 
entries directly on the REX. 

Thanks to the TVueSync Plus software 
included with the REX PRO. the device 
can directly synchronize its contents with 
desktop or notebook PCs running most 
popular information -management pro- 
grams. Retail price: $229.95. 

Seiko Message Watch (Seiko Com- 
munications of America, 1-800-724- 
3585, tcuiv.messageuatch.com ). Seiko's 
MessageWatch— maybe the next best 
thing to Dick Tracy's fabled two-way 
wristwatch communicator— combines the 
features of a conventional digital watch 
and a pager. 

The MessageWatch, which can store up 
to eight pages or messages of up to 16 
characters each, receives information over 
FM radio frequencies. In addition to mes- 
sages, MessageWatch wearers can receive 
news, sports, and weather information 
from providers such as the Nasdaq Stock 
Market and local weather bureaus. 

Moreover, the watch resets itself auto- 
matically by tuning in to local-time broad- 
casts, so its always accurate. It even ad- 
justs the hour when a person enters a 
different time zone. The MessageWatch 
retails for $189.95; service fees start at 
$8.95 a month. 

At The Office 

Clik! Drive I Iomega Corp., l-800-ti97- 
8833, (riric.iomega.com). These days, 
many people generate data on a variety of 
portable digital devices, including cam- 
eras, hand-held computers, and wireless 
phones. Iomega s portable Clik! drive en- 
ables people to record that data on pocket- 
size disks and transfer it to their PCs. 
Clik! disks are tiny— they weigh only 2 
ounces— but they can accommodate a 
hefty 40 megabytes of data. 

The Clik! drive is about the size of a 
standard cellular phone and comes in two 
models: one for mobile computers, the 
other for digital cameras. 

The mobile-computer model uses a cable 
and a PC card to download information 
from notebook and hand-held computing 
devices. With the digital-camera model, 
users remove their camera's flash-memory 
card and insert it into the Clik! drive's 
flash-card reader. 

Both models can transfer information to 
a PC via a docking device or a cable con- 
nected to the computer's printer port. Re* 
tail price: $200 for the drive; $9.99 each 
for disks. 



CyberTranscriber (Speech Ma- 
chines Inc., 650-568-1500, tviviv.cyber 
(ranscriher.com: Voice It Worldwide 
Inc., 1-800-478-6423, tviviv.voiceit.com K 

CyrjerTranscriber is an Internet-based ser- 
vice that allows users to dictate over the 
phone, into a PC using a microphone, or 
into a hand-held Voice It Digital Recorder. 
The voice recordings are transmitted in 
turn to the CyberTranscriber service 
center, which translates them 
into text documents and re- 
turns them to users via elec- 
tronic mail 

The CyberTranscriber soft- 
ware installed on users' PCs 
enables them to review re- 
turned documents by 
playing back the dictation 
while the cursor follows 
along in Microsoft Word. 

The CyberTranscriber soft- 
ware and service is available 
from Speech Machines for a 
$29,95 registration fee and a ser- 
vice fee of $9.95 a month. The fee 
entitles the user to four pages of 
transcriptions. Extra pages cost $3.50 
each. Prices for the Vbice It recorder start 
at $249.99. 

At Home 

CDR880 Compact Disc Recorder 
(Philips Consumer Electronics Co., 1- 
800-531-0039, utnv.philips.com). Music 
enthusiasts can produce their own com- 
pact discs with the Philips CDR880 CD 
Recorder This device records CDs, cas- 
settes, and LPs onto blank CD-Recordable 
(CD-R) discs, which can be written to only 
once. Alternatively, recordings can be 
made on CD-Rewriteable i CD-RW) discs, 
which can be written to over and over. 




Panasonic DVO-L10 Palm Theater 




Philips CDR880 Compact Disc Recorder 



Like a conventional music CD player, 
the CD Recorder plugs into analog stereo 
equipment using a standard audio cable 
and can be operated by remote control 
Moreover, it can be connected to profes- 
sional music-production equipment, syn- 



thesizers, and other digital devices using 
coaxial or optical cable. Retail price: $649. 

DVD-L10 Palm Theater (Panasonic 
Consumer Electronics Co., 1-880»211<- 
7262, tcu iv.panasonic.com ). Digital versa- 
tile disk <DVD.i drives— which can play 
audio CDs, CD-ROMs, arid a new type of 
CD that can accommodate 17 gigabytes of 
data — are quickly becoming stan- 
f^b dard in PCs. 

They also are making in* 
roads as a consumer en- 
tertainment device for 
watching movies and 
listening to music, 
Now, users can 
carry DVD 
capabilities 
with them, 
thanks to 
Panasonic's 
portable Palm 
Theater. This 
DVD player, 
with a 5.8- 
inch liquid- 
crystal display, packs the same video and 
audio playback capabilities of full-size 
DVD players into a unit the size of a 
hand-held PC, 

When users aren't on the roucl they can 
plug the Palm Theater into their home en- 
tertainment center and play DVD disks on 
their television or stereo. Retail price: 
$699.95. 

WebTV Plus Receiver and Network 
(WebTV Networks Inc^ 1-WHW69-3288, 
aehtv.com). Microsoft believed enough in 
the future of Web television to purchase 
WebTV Networks earlier this year Then, 
Microsoft partnered with hardware suppli- 
er^ Philips Consumer Klectmmes Co., Sum- 
sung Electronics America, and Sony Klec- 
ironies Inc to hrinu out \\ WebTV service 
upgrade that < u ^ l- viewers to surf the 
Web from their easy chair. 

The new WehTV product, consists of the 
WebTV Plus Network, which provides In- 
ternet access, and the WebTV Plus Re- 
ceiver, which sits atop the subscribers tele- 
vision. The receiver allows people to 
navigate the Web with a pointing device 
like a TV remote control, either on the full 
television screen or in a small on-screen 
window while ;t television program is on 

In addition to accessing standard Web 
content, WebTV gives viewers access to 
specialized services such as interactive tele- 
vision listings and personal news and 
weather reports. Viewers also can send and 
receive video and audio e-mail they record 
using a video camera or digital camera 

The WehTV Plus Receiver retails for 
$199; Web TV Network service costs 
$24.95 a month, re 
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Querying Experts 
By Keystroke 



Major cwtstiltiitfj firms arc 
taiyctim/ small companies 
wiui wuine programs that 
answer business questions 
at affonlahlt firs. 
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Lvle DeWitt used to spend 
up to five days a month 
tracking down answers to 
questions on administra- 
1 1 vi.' minutiae. The t;>sk was 
part of his job as controller of 
TriNet Employer Group, a San 
Leandro, Calif., professional 
employer organization that 
juggles employee administra- 
tion details for 2~>0 venture- 
capital-backed companies in 
California, Massaeh uset 1 s, a nd 
North Carolina. 

Sometimes DeWitt couldn't 
figure out the answers himself 
He had to shell out money for 
an expert, such as the time he 
paid $2,250 for an immigra- 
tion attorney to determine 
whether a foreign postdoctoral 
candidate conducting research 
for one of De Witt's clients wa- 
exempt from Social Security 
taxes. <The answer, it turned 
out. was yes i 

"Little things like thai used 
to drive me crazy," DeWitt 
says. "You have to find out the 
answer fast. And you have to 
get it right or face substantial 
financial penalties." 

Today, DeWitt's life is easier because 
he's a subscriber to an Ernst & Young on- 
line consulting program called Ernie, For 
$:i.aOII ;i vcar, he can type (juestions into 

his computer and get a response on each 
one from an Ernst & Young expert within 
48 hours. 

That means leas tedious work, fewer 
headaches, and no worries about costly 
mistakes, "Ernie is kind of like having 50 
consultants in my pocket — and for a phe- 
nomenally inexpensive rate," DeWitt says. 

Welcome in the fledgling world of online 
consulting, an outgrowth of the Internet 
and a trend with the potential to revoke 
lionize the tony Brooks Brothers milieu of 
high-stakes consulting. 

Ernst & Young, with Ernie, and Arthur 
Andersen, with its recently introduced 
KnowledgeSpace program, are pioneering 
online consulting in a hid to ;U tract small 
companies into their fold companies that 
generally can't afford such big-name firms 1 
advice. It 1 * a chance for these major ac- 
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counting and consulting firms to get m on 
the ground floor with small clients win. 
might become more lucrative accounts 
eventually 

Answers, Not Strategies 

< latins consulting often gives small firms 
their first crack at independent consul- 
tants, and it supplements mainstream con- 
sulting offered by large firms. Clients get 
solid answers to important questions at a 
relatively low cost, hut they don't get major 
strategic advice about penetrating new 
markets or undercutting key competitors. 
That too might occur in time, however, as 
artificial intell^-nce and expert system 
software evolve to match the analytical ca- 
pabilities of seasoned consultants. 

Today, online consulting is mostly about 
getting advice from a live consultant, hut 
the stage has been set for more computer- 
based offerings Offline, Ernst & Young al- 
ready sells proprietary software packages 
that in effect substitute for high-level, 
face-to-face consulting. 



Ernst & Young's Software Selection Ad- 
visor, which costs $4,000, offers clients the 
methodology to implement companywide 
resource planning; accounting systems, 
manufacturing systems, and other key as- 
pects (if a business. 

Another Ernst & Young program, the 
$3,000 Supply Chain Diagnostic TUd, mir- 
rors the practices used by the firm's con- 
sultants to ainrtTn the efficiency of a com- 
pany's supply-and-distrihution chain, 
ranging from where it buys raw materials 
to how fast it ships finished goods. 

Until now, con>ultmg has always been a 
people-intensive business/ says Tom 
Hoglund. u r,, Mera! manager of Arthur An- 
dersen's KnowledgeSpace. The consultant 
"jumps in his car, drives to his client, 
spends two hours with him, and bills him 
for $500,*" Hoglund states 'It's one-on-one 
service delivery. 

"Now we Ye seeing the start of one-to- 
many service delivery. The physical en- 
nnmtJT la-mme.- a virtual encounter as fine 
consultant m'H ices a lot more clients Ma 
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the Internet and 
offers some of the 
same advice for 
much less 
money" 

The advantages 
of online consult- 
ing seem compel- 
ling. TriNet s De- 
Witt, for example, 
uses the Ernie 
program to get 
fast, accurate an- 
swers to ques- 
tions on topics 
such as the intri- 
cacies of 40 If k i 
and so-called cafe- 
teria benefit 
plans, health in- 
surance, payroll 
taxes, and immi- 
gration issues, 

*j know that 
Til get the right 
answer back in ! * 0 **«* 0 »" JCW, " W 
two days and that I don't have to worry 
about where the data is and when 111 get 
it,** DeWitt says. "That saves me a lot of 
stress in a business where everything 
seems to be due yesterday" 



Sorting And Routing 

Ernst & Young, which serves emerging 
growth companies extensively started on- 
line consulting in May 1996, It has about 
1,000 online clients, more than triple the 
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Serving "a lot more 
clients rin tin- h>~ 
it i fu f isoiteof 

Chicuyo-fxiitrd 
Artlmr Andersen 9 * 
KnoicledgeSpace 
am/suiting pKh 

<J)Vtft< Xdfjx its 
tjrrtftvi innffOfjt'K 
Tt ttti lbxjtnmi 

number it had a 
year ago, says 
Brian Baum, di- 
rector of online 
consulting ser- 
vices. Half of the 
clients have rev- 
enues under $20 
million a year. 

Questions put 
to Ernie are 
sorted according 
to subject by its 
"knowledge provident and muted through 
Kmst & Youngs intranet to the appropri- 
ate professional. The firm fields questions 
in seven categories, including general man- 
agement, human resources, information 
technology, taxes, and corporate finance. 

Ernst & Young offers two levels of ser- 
vice: For $18,000 a year, five employees 
can ask an unlimited number of questions; 
for $3,500, five can ask a total of 10 ques- 
tions, Under each arrangement, the client 
receives unlimited access to a PACj iIYevi- 
ously Asked Questions) database; to TVend- 
watch, a database providing an overview of 
topical trends in various emerging growth 
industries; and to Mediawntch, which pro- 
vides articles from seven trade magazines. 

Arthur Andersen's KnowledgeSpace pro- 
gram, introduced at the start of this year, 
typically costs $2,500 annually It provides 
regularly updated data about key func- 
tional areas, such as corporate finance, and 
about specific industries, such as oil and 
gas exploration, telecommunications, and 
wholesale distribution* It also offers bub 
letin boards on numerous topics and a 
"global best practices" database, including 
diagnostic tools that allow companies to 
improve I ben performance by comparing 
themselves with others. 

In addition, KnowledgeSpace profession- 
als respond to specific queries via elec- 
tank mail for $100 an hour. They provide 
the client cost estimates for such e-mail 
responses if asked ahead of time. 

Too Tidy For A Complex Age? 

Not all consulting firms and independent 
market researchers are convinced that on- 
line consulting has a bright future, how- 
ever. Companies, regardless of their size. 
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want face-to-face consulting, skeptics say, 
and the world has become too complex to 
be analyzed through tidy little answers 
moving through cyberspace. 

"If you n? a CEO of a Silicon Valley start- 
up and can't afford face-to-face consulting 
<m marketing or positioning strategy, you 
still won't go online for help," says Julie 
Meringer, an analyst in computing strategy' 
at Forrester Research in Cambridge, Mass. 
"You simply won't feel comfortable." 

Greg Seal, a managing director at De- 
loitte & Tbuche LLP, another major ac- 
counting firm, says the answers to most 
questions today are not black and white 
and hence not suitable for Internet trans- 
mission. 

"The business world has become exceed- 
ingly complex,** Seal says. "Now, most 
»|iirshons must be answered in shades of 
gray. The answers may start with 'yes' or 
l no,' hut then you have to outline scores of 
exceptions based on a company s individ- 
ual circumstances." 

Complex as the problems may be, some 
business people voice frustration with tra- 
ditional consulting practices. TViNets De- 
Witt, for example. say> the principal con- 
sultant for his firm mm he on the other 
side of the globe and unavailable when 
needed, and if the firm sends a backup con- 
sultant, "you have to re-educate him on 
your dime. If instead you go online with a 
consultant with a video interface, you can 
quickly resolve your problems wherever in 
the world he happens to be" 

Todd Mennen, a consultant at Houston- 
based Coleman and Coleman and a for- 
mer entrepreneur, says business execu- 
tives sometimes complain that consulting 
places too much attention on analysis and 
reports and too little on implementing so- 
lutions, 

"Say I'm an executive at a manufactur- 
ing firm and my employee turnover is 
going through the roof* Mermen explains. 
"Today, a traditional consultant will 
charge $t(H),OW In analyze the situation 
and deliver recommendations. But the 
company is still left to deal with the prob- 
lem. What good is that?" 

Evaluating The Results 

Ernie clients seem to be largely a satisfied 
lot. Tom Kittell, a former public accoun- 
tant and the controller at Koike Aronson 
Inc., an Arcade, N.Y., machine-tool manu- 
facturer, says he avoided consultants until 
the advent of Ernie because they charge 
by the hour, not by goals achieved, and 
tend to cost more than expected. 

Now he asks Ernie questions several 
times a month and receives valuable infor- 
mation, he says. For example, the online 
service- has persuaded him to establish a 
|i<reiim sales corporation to trim taxes on 
such sales, winch will increase net profits 



In effect, i have a consultant 
available 24 hours a day." 

—Stephen Switaj. 
Three D Metals Inc. 



about 5 percent. And it has shown him 
how to make better cost estimates on cus- 
tom production orders. 

Similarly, Stephen Switaj, chief finan- 
cial officer of Three D Metals Inc., a Cleve- 
land-based distributor of parts to metal 
stampers, has found Ernie In Ik- useful in 
answering questions about human re- 
sources, finance, taxes, and construct ion of 
an 84,000-square-foot manufacturing 
plant financed with the help of municipal 
revenue tomds. 

"In effect," he says, "I have a consultant 
available 24 hours a day." 

Rick Chiricosta, chief financial officer of 
Cleveland-based Medical Life Insurance 
Co., used Ernie to determine whether he 
could cut expenses by no longer leading 
the 12 cars for the firms salespeople and 
instead giving employees a $500 monthly 



allowance for use of their own vehicles. 

But he checked with Ernie and discov- 
ered that because of tax rules for auto-ex* 
pense deductions, some of his employees 
would not come out even under the 
arrangement. Deeming that unfair, Chiri- 
costa decided to continue to lease the 
fleet. 

Chiricosta also has seen online consult- 
ingfs potential as a competitive tool. He re- 
cently used Ernie to help land a $250,000- 
a-year group life-insurance contract with 
an Ohio city government. The program 
helped him uncover a weakness in the de- 
sign of the ritys previous k™ u P life plan. 

Nobody knows how big online consult- 
ing will become, but Dataquest, a 
San Jose, Calif., market-research 
_ firm specializing in high technology, 
nya is could reach $100 million annually m 
five wars. 

This is exciting stuff," says Denny 
Wayson, director of Dataquest s consulting 
service. "People who have never met a 
consultant suddenly have access to his ex- 
perience There- nn question that online 
consulting will grow significain I v ffi 

St* .v -Kaufman in a five-lam btwuess 
tmterinSanJaw* Calif 



Starting A 
Retirement Plan? 

Delegated llie Work to Us. 



Retirement plans like SKP-IRAs SIMPUMRAs, 
Profit Sharing and Money Purchase fension plans, 
can ^t u>mplkati\l Or the\ inn p-t implemented 
v>iickh; l asilv With one call to an Ami'rii an C entun 
Retirement Inwstment Specialist. 

Wt'll take time to help vxiu decide which plan 
works best t<«r you. We can even help vou with the 
paperwork. Call us today at 1-800-345-3533, ext. 
and £et your retirement plan started bv the tune vou 
hang up the phone. 
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Call 1-800-345-3533, Ext. 5004. It's That Simple. 
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Its clock was designed to mea 

And the rest of the 




Perhaps this is what they mean by sitting 
in the tap of luxury. Heated, eight-way power front 
seats with soft leather trim, intelligent driver's 



memory system for two 
with a glide feature that slides 



back for easy entry and exit. 



'BaseMSRP 



sure time within 1/40,000th of a second, 
car to help you lose track of it. 





Could it be a time machine in disguise? 
What else would you call the unadulterated 
joy of driving a luxury car this precisely and 
meticulously engineered? The attention to 
detail abounds: from the Swiss watch-like 
gauges to the most intelligent drivers 
memory system in its class Indeed, from 
the moment you close the multiscaled door 
and a remarkable silence settles in to the 
instant its smooth, yet assured. 253 horse- 
power engine purrs to Irfe, the 1999 Chrysler 
LHS proves once and for all that worldly ele- 
gance can coexist with NASA-like precision 
The Chrysler LHS, $29,295. fully equipped: 
Information? Call 1 800.CHRYSLER or just 
visit our Web site at www.chryslercars.com. 



CHRYSLER LHS 
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FINANCE 



Using Inventory 
For Collateral 



Asset-based borrowing can 
be a pow&fhd* fiiwncing 
technique for speeding caxh 
flow and If el ping i/onr com- 
pany grow. 



By JitanHovey 



How hard is it to borrow working 
capital for a low-margin business 
that has a thin capital base? 
If you think its difficult, yon 
.should think again. 

If you run such a business, you might 
qualify for asset-based borrowing, a power- 
ful financing technique that can speed cash 
flow and help your company grow. The 
technique works especially 
well for manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and distributors, but 
other businesses use it effec- 
tively as welh 

What's more, banks and fi- 
nance companies, flush with 
cash these days, are compet- 
ing to sell such loans, making 
them a cheap source of work- 
ing capital. 

As the name implies, an 
asset-based loan is a revolv- 
ing line of credit secured by 
assets such as receivables, in- 
ventory, or both. 

In a very real sense, an 
asset-based loan cuts the time 
it takes to turn these valu- 
ables into cash — the key to 
profits in businesses operat- 
ing on low margins, such as 
wholesaling and distributing. 

With an asset-based loan, 
you: 

■ Borrow against receiv- 
ables or inventor)" 

■ Use the capital to fur, 
more inventory; and 

■ Pay interest only on what you Ixrrnw 
while you're borrowing it 

If you default, the bank seizes the assets 
that secure your loan. 

The bank cushions its risk by advancing 
only a percentage of the value of your as- 
sets — as a rule, 65 to 85 percent against 
receivables, up to 55 percent against in- 
ventory 

The catch? Paperwork. Asset-based bor- 
rowing can do good things for your busi- 
ness, but you have to plow through red 
tape to realize them. <See "Paperwork 
Aplenty," Page 43.) 



n 



noticing they need to run their lmxhteme& 



A Growth Strategy 

Robert B« Bregma n Jr., president and 
managing genera] partner of Los Angeles- 
based WESSCO International, knows the 
benefits of asset-based borrowing first 
hand. His company supplies guest 
room amenities to cruise ships and 
upscale hotels. It also sells plates, ^J! 
saucers, tableware, and other spe- £v 




Assel-based borrowing < //<7/*y/ WESSCO 
international rr Los Attgelexftnn thatxnjh 
I if ies tjtH'st - n ?tt t m n> unities for hotel* and 
cruise aftipa, achieve IB percent annual rev- 

•< tfnftilh. ttrnnriiug to Rotk'rt li. Bmj- 
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cialty items to airlines. 

In 1988, WESSCO's revenues stood at 
35 a million This year. Bregma n expects 
to see $20 million — a growth rate of l r > 
percent per year that Bregman attributes 
to asset-based borrowing. 

WESSCO's airline clients include 
American, United. I Mm. Alaska. Amer- 
ica West, and Northwest. The company 
supplies the Ritz-Carlton. Intercontinen- 
tal, and Four Seasons hotel chains and 



the Cunard, Carnival, Seabourn, and 
Norwegian cruise Hoes 

lb get the best terms, Bregman pays his 
suppliers in Asia with letters of credit or 
via telex transfers, But he 
might wait four months or 
longer to receive payment 
from his customers in 
the United States. 
To bridge the time 
gap. Bregman finances 
his receivables with an 
asset-based revolving 
line of credit from 
Comerica Bank of Califor- 
nia, a unit of the major De- 
troit bank holding company. 

Comerica, one of the mo>t 
active asset-based lenders in 
the country, targets small and 
middle-market companies in 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana. 
Florida, Colorado, Texas, and 
California. Banks across the 
country offer asset-based 
loans, as do commercial fi- 
nance companies. 

w 1 may get an order from 
American Airlines to supply 
porcelain for a year," Breg- 
man says. The airlines usu- 
ally want deliveries stag- 
gered over time so they can 
replace items as they break 
or wear out, he explains. He 
typically makes a first deliv- 
ery 90 days after he has or* 
dered the goods and the rest at 30-day in- 
tervals thereafter. 

"You can see 1 won't invoice American 
Airlines for the first delivery until three 
months out, and 1 won't get paid for 30 
days after that," he says. Tor some of t he 
order, I won't get paid for more than a year, 
But if 1 want the best terms from my sup- 
pliers, I have to pay them soon after they 
ship. My loan facility with Comerica 
bridges the time gap." 

Strong Receivables 

Put another way, asset-based borrowing 
allows WESSCO to cut the cost of goods 
from its suppliers and to speed turnover. 

Bregman first learned about asset-based 
Umowing 1U w ar- ago from a loan officer 
at another bank, and he quickly saw the 
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benefits of the idea. 

M We were rela- 
tively smalt at the 
time, and it seemed 
like the answer to 
rapid growth/ 
Bregman says. 
"Once we under- 
stood how it 
worked, we recog- 
nized that if would 
be good for us." 

The key to his 
program is the 
strength of his re- 
ceivables — all from 
big-name customers. 
Indeed, asset-based 
lenders don't worry 
as much about a company's net worth or 
even its financial history as they do about 
the strength of the asset against which 
they lend. With receivables, customers are 
key. 

Frank Gaddy, a senior vice president at 
Comerica who oversees nationwide busi- 
ness credit operations out of corporate 
headquarters in Detroit, says, "There has 
to be some basic integrity to the balance 
sheet, but in asset -based lending, that 
means less than it does in traditional busi- 
ness lending" 

Costs And Procedures 

What does such a loan cost? 

A creditworthy business can borrow 
against assets at the prime rate plus two 
percentage points, sometimes less, Gaddy 



"T 

I here has to be some 
basic integrity to the bal- 
ance sheet, but in asset- 
based lending, that means 
less than it does in tradi- 
tional business lending." 

—frank Gaddy, 
Senior Vice President. 
Comerica 



says. Some lenders 
pi-K their rates to 
the London inter- 
bank rate known 
as LIBOR, which 
generally reflects 
the cost of U.S. 
Tiva>ury lulls plus 
175 to 200 basis 
points, (A basis 
point is one one- 
hundredth of a par- 
ccnta^ point.* 

"We love to fi- 
nance a company 
experiencing the 
cash-flow problems 
common to new 
businesses," Gaddy 
says. "These businesses need working 
capital to finance growth, and even if 
their balance sheets and profit -and-loss 
statements don't look so good, they have 
good prospects. Asset-based lending can 
really propel companies like these to big 
growth/ 

What it did for WESSCO was to gener- 
ate a decade of growth at 15 percent an- 
nually—a growth rate many business 
owners would kill for. 

"Asset-based financing makes life pre- 
dictable/ Bregman says, "We get the 
funds we need to make us grow, and this 
kind of borrowing makes our cash flow 
le/ w 



Juan Hairy H a free-lance writer in Thau- 
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Paperwork Aplenty 



You need L<< push some paper to gel an 
asset-based loan, according to Paul J 
Wolf, a Los Angeles investment banker 
whose firm. Houlihan Lokev Howard & 
Zukin. puts together financing deals for 
small and middle-market businesses. 

You push even more paper to maintain 
the loan. Wolf says. 

For starters, you must show your 
hanker: 

■ Three years of profit-and-Ioss state- 
ments as well as tax returns for your busi- 
ness. 

■ A current interim financial statement 
and such a statement from a year earlier 

V Aging reports on your accounts n> 
eeivable— analyzing how much time has 
passed since invoicing customers without 
receiving payment - and on inventory for 
the current period and for the same period 
one year earlier, along with a list of your 
top customers 



■ Your personal financial statements 
and tax returns lor three years. 

■ Your sales projections for the coming 
year 

As a rule, you must submit updated Fi- 
nancials and tax returns annually to 
maintain the loan. Wolf .says. 

In addition, you must report accounts 
payable and receivable on a monthly 
sometimes weekly, basis along with a 
"borrowing base certificate"' analyzing 
sales, collections, and net collateral. 

The paperwork seems onerous," Wolf 
adds, "but any business owner who stud- 
ies statements regularly know s that their 
value far outweighs the trouble of putting 
them together" 

In any case, most commercial business- 
accounting soft wan* packages compile the 
data automatically, and once you get your 
reporting system up arid running, its not 
hard to maintain it, according to Wolf 



How 

Do L. 




Solve an IRS problem? 




Manage my workers 
in times of change? 



Come to grips with growth? 

Prepare for the 
purchase of a franchise? 



Find the essence of good 
sales people? 



It 



Build better workers? 

Click on the new 
Sat ion's ttiuiiu-ft Urb site! 
Find practical, how-to advice 
lor running and growing 
a small business, 

uieicjil>muti.coin 

NationsBusiness 

7//<* Small Husmt^s AJri^rr 
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MANAGING 



Getting Answers On 
Hiring The Disabled 



ByJrJmM. William* 



Although many employers would gladly hire people with dis- 
abilities, they often hesitate to do so because of questions 
about laws on hiring the disabled and about other issues. 
These questions and answers address some of employers 1 
most frequently expressed concerns: 



Q Where can I find information on 
■ the Americans with Disabilities 
Act? 

A Employers can obtain copies of the 
Hi ADA from the offices of their U.S. 
senators and representatives, at li- 
braries and law offices, and at 
unmeew.gur. the World Wide Web site 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. 

The EEOC site contains a wealth of 
ADA-related information. Employers 
can also call regional offices of the 
EEOC or write to EEOC, Office of Legal 
Counsel, ADA Services, 1801 L Street, 
N.W., Washington. D C, 20005-1111. 
The toll-free phone number for the 
EEOC s headquarters is 1-800*669* 
4000. 

The Web site of the President's Commit- 
tee on Employment of People with Disabil- 
ities <PCEPDi, at mnupdipdfoi) contains 
fact sheets on the ADA in the site's publi- 
cations area. 

Employers can also write to the U.S. 
Department of Justice, Office of ADA, 
P.O. Box 66378, Washington, D.C. 
20035-9998. The phone number is (202) 
514-0301, and the number for those 
using a Telecommunications Device for 
the Deaf <TDD) or a Teletypewriter 
(TTYi is (202)614-0383 

f| If I hire a disabled person or pro- 
l|" mote a disabled person, will my 
company's health-insurance costs 
rise? 

A Fear of rising health-insurance costs 
■ is often a major concern among em- 1 
plovers thinking about hiring a disabled 
person, but often the concern is based on 
misinformatioft 

It s true that health -insurance rates 
may rise if a disabled person is hired, 



and such an increase is more likely in 
smaller companies than in larger ones. 
Some companies facing this possibility 
shop for a new health-insurance provider 
If they find better rates, they might 
switch carriers or use the lower offer to 
negotiate better rates with their current 
provider. 

Under the Americans with Disabili- 
ties Act* an employer may not refuse to 
hire an otherwise qualified individual 
with a disability (or a nondisabled per- 
son associated with a disabled person I 
on grounds that the company's health 
insurance would increase. Neither can 
an employer deny a person with a dis- 
ability equal access to insurance or re- 
quire such a person to meet terms and 
conditions of insurance different from 
those set for employees without disabili- 
ties. 

ft Does the ADA require me, as an 
If ■employer, to provide health in- 
surance to a disabled employee? 

A The ADA docs not require employers 
Mi to provide health insurance to dis- 
abled employees. But if the employer of- 
fers health insurance to other employees, 
the ADA requirements apply 

On June 8, 1993, the EEOC issued what 
it called Interim Enforcement Guidance 
on the Applications of the ADA to Disabil- 
ity-Based Provisions of Employer-Provided ' 
Health Insurance " Knur ADA require- 
ments are listed in the health-insurance 
area: 

1. Disability-based distinctions are per- 
mitted only if the employer-provided 
health-insurance plan is bona fide and if 
the distinctions are not used as a sub- I 
terfuge to evade the act 

2. Decisions regarding employment of ' 




an individual may not be motivated by 
concerns about the impact of the inch- 
viduals disahility on the employer's 
health plan. 

3, Employees with disabilities must be 
accorded equal access to whatever health 
insurance the employer provides to em- 
ployees without disabilities, 

4. An employer cannot make an employ- 
ment decision about any person based on 
concerns about health-plan costs because 
of the disability to someone with whom 
that person has a relationship, 

For more information, contact the Dis- 
ahilitv and Business Technical Assistance 
Centers (DBTACS) at 1-800-949-4232 
(Voice/ITY/rDD). 

Employers may also call the EEOC at 
1-800-669-4000, The TTY/TDD number is 
1*800-669-6820, and the fax nuitiher is 
513-4894692. 

The FCEPD is an excellent resource in 
thifl field. Its telephone number is 
202-376-6200. The TTY/TDD number is 
202-376-6205, and the fax number is 
202-376-6219. 
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Where can an employer find people with disabilities who 
are qualified for ivwk? here are answers for this and other 
questions on the subject 





A 



A What tax incentive* are available 
If ■ for employers who hire disabled 
people? 

a There are three tax incent ive bo help 
Hi employers either cover the cost of ac- 
commodations for employee* with disabili- 
te-s or make Uii'ir places ofbusmrss acces- 
sible for either disabled employees or 

disabled customer,^ They are: 

■ Small Business Tax Credit I IRS 
Code Section 44 f Disabled Access 
Credit J. 

Small businesses that had no more 
than $1 million in revenues during the 
previous year or that have 30 or fewer 
full-time employees are eligible. The 
credit is 50 percent of an expenditure, 
but only for the amount between $260 
and $10,500. (There are other federal, 
state, and local laws that can be used for 
additional tax deductions, i The maxi- 
mum annual benefit is $5 J 25 and is de- 
ducted from the total tax liability after 
taxes are calculate! 

The credit is available every year and 
can be used for cost* such as hiring sign- 
language interpreters for employees or 



customers who need them, hiring readers 
for employees or customers with visual 
problems, and purchasing adaptive 
equipment or modifying existing equip- 
ment. Other covered costs include the 
production of print materials in alternate 
formats i braille, audiotapes, large print) 
and the removal of barriers in buildings j 
and vehicles. 

■ Architectural/Transportation Tax De- 
duction (IRS Code Section 190, Barrier 
Removal h 

Any business can take an annual deduc- j 
tion of up to $15,000 for removing physi- 
cal, structural, and transportation barriers 
for disabled employees. Amounts above 
$15,000 annually can be depreciated. 

Businesses can use a tax credit and a 
tax deduction together. For example, if 
a business spent $12,000 for access 
adaptations, it would qualify for a 
$5,125 tax credit and a $6 f 875 tax de- 
duction, 

■ Work Opportunity Tax Credit 

This tax credit, created by the Small 
Business Job Protection Act of 1996. is 
available to employers who hire people 
from targeted low-income groups, includ- 
ing vocational-rehabilitation referrals from 
the states employment security agency of- 
fice. An employer can take a tax credit of 
up to 40 percent of the first $6,000, or up 
to $2,400, in wages paid during the first 
12 months to each new hire. The docu- 
ment necessary to file for this credit, IRS 
Form 8850, can be obtained from the state 
employment security agency. 

For additional information on tax cred- 
its, contact the Office of Chief Counsel, In- 
ternal Revenue Service, 1111 Constitution 
Ave.. N,W. t Washington, D.C. 20224, or 
call 202-662-3110. 

Q Where can I find qualified (lis 
■ able*! people to work? 

A You can find them working at col- 
leges and universities in the dis- 
I abled students* services programs* at 
job centers, through governors' offices 
for employment of people with disabili- 
ties, at educational institutions, and at 
other businesses. 



Rehabilitation- and occupational-ther- 
apy offices can tell you where U) find quali- 
fied disabled people. The Job Accom- 
modation Network has a work-force 
recruitment program. JANs number is 1- 
800-232-9675. 

Employers can find information on dis- 
abled people to employ at the Office of 
Special Education Programs, 202-205- 
8112; the Association of Projects with In- 
dustry, 202-543-6353; the Association of 
Higher Education, 614-488-4972; the Re- 
habitation Services Administration. 202- 
205-8719; the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs, 1-800-827- 1000; the Social Security 
Administration i Project Able), 757-111- 
'4363; the State Governors' Committee on 
Employment of People with Disabilities 
itnrnifHriHi.tjiir/sUtteMlMK Goodwill Indus- 
tries international. 301-530-6500; and the 
Career and Employment Institute/Na- 
OOQft] Center for Disability Services, 616- 
465-3737. 

Qls there one disability that is the 
■ most difficult for employers ;md 
fellow employees lo deal with as far 
as working with a disabled person? 

A Many employers say that mentally 
J§ challenged individual* arc the most 
difficult to work with in a business set- 
tine Snrh i i k i i \ iduals. the\ require 
that information be repeated for the 
same tasks. 

This opinion is accurate in some situa- 
tions but not all And it does not mean 
that mentally challenged people lack the 
intellectual ability to work. Such individu- 
als have proved to be excellent workers in 
a variety of businesses. They are working 
as cashiers, waiters and waitresses, tele- 
phone operators, data-entry personnel, 
and more. 

McDonald's Corp., Home Depot, Inc., 
and Wal-Mart Stores, Inc., are successful 
employers of people who are mentally 
challenged. 

The abilities of the person are what 
count. The greatest obstacle for a dis- 
abled person is the attitudes of the 
able-bodied population. When an em- 
ploye* looks .it a JBiilhltd person, tin- 
employer should see the person first 
«nd remember that the disahihtv not 
the sum til the ;>er>on's ahilitie* 
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ODo most disabled young adults 
■ have high-school diplomas or col- 
lege degrees? 

A The U.S. Office of Special Education 
Hi reports that only 56 percent of the na- 
tion's youths with disabilities graduate 
from high school Each year, a high per- 
centage of high-school students with dis- 
abilities drop out. Only half of the coun- 
try's annual high-school graduating class 
of disabled students find jobs. Of those 
employed, only 50 percent are employed 
full time. 

However, an increasing number of peo- 
ple with disabilities have not only a high- 
school education but also a college de- 
gree — in areas including business, 
education, communications, and computer 
sciences. 

f| Is there a disabled leader who 
If ■ can come to my business and 
talk to the company about the bene- 
fits of employing people w ith disabil- 
ities? Does he or she know about 
technology? 

A Yes. There are many organizations 
■ nationwide with qualified individuals 
who can address businesses on issues re- 
lated to employing people with disabilities. 
Here are some of them: 

■ The American Council for the Blind. 
1155 I5th St, N.W., Suite 720, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20005. The telephone number is 
202-467-5081. The council has information 
on products that can help blind and visu- 
ally impaired people 

■ The American Foundation for the 
Blind, 11 Penn Plaza, Suite 300, New 
York, N Y. 10001. The telephone number 
is 212-502-7652. The foundation has infor- 
mation on products that can help blind 
and visually impaired people. 

■ The American Occupational Therapy 
Association, RO. Box 31220, Bethesda, 
Md 20824-1220. The telephone number is 
301-652-2682. The association has infor- 
mation on products that can help people 
with various disabilities. 

■ The American Speech Hearing Lan- 
guage Association, 10801 Rockville Pike, 
Rwkville, Md. 20852, The telephone nunv 
ber is 301-897-5700. The association has 
information on products that can help the 
deaf and people with speech or hearing 
impairments. 

■ The Communication Aid Manufactur- 
ers Association, PO. Box 1039, Evanston, 
fiX 60204-1039. The telephone number is 
1-800-441-2262, The association provides 



There is an erroneous per- 
ception that people with 
disabilities cannot work or 
be productive. This is one 
of the main reasons why 
huge numbers of people 
with disabilities are unem- 
ployed. ... [There is] a new 
breed of disabled workers. 
They are intelligent, techno- 
logically oriented, and dri- 
ven to 




information and training on products that 
can help the speech -impaired. 

■ Disabled Sports USA, 451 Hungerford 
Drive, Suite 100, Rockville, Md. 20850, 
The telephone number is 301-217-0960. 
The organization keeps a list of manufac- 
turers of products for athletes who have 
lost limbs. 

■ The Job Accommodation Network 
(JAN), 918 Chestnut Ridge, Suite 1* RO, 
Box 6080, Morgantown, W.Va. 26506- 
6080. The telephone number is 1-800-626* 
7234. The network provides information 
on assistive-technology products and on 
the ADA. 

■ Paralvzed Veterans of America, 801 
18th St.. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
The telephone number is 202-494-8200. 
The group has information on pnxiuels lor 
people who use wheelchairs and on other 
mobility pinduct* 

■ The President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of People with Disabilities, 
1331 F Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 
20004-1107. The telephone number is 
202-376-6200. This organization has 
more than 50 regional technology cen- 
ters. They house a wide range of prod- 
ucts for people with disabilities and 



work with employers to show how those 
products can be used on the job. lb find 
the technology center nearest you, con- 
tact the PCEPD, 

■ The Rehabilitation Engineering Soci- 
ety of North America, 1700 North Moore 
St, Suite 1540, Arlington. Va. 22209. The 
telephone number is 703-524-6630. The 
organization has information on a variety 
of assistive-technology products used in 
the rehabilitation field. 

■ Self Help for Hard of Hearing People, 
7910 Woodmont Ave., Suite 1200, 
Bethesda, Md. 20814. The telephone num- 
ber is 301-657-2248. The group has infor- 
mation on products for the deaf and the 
hearing-impaired, 

■ Techniea] Communications, Inc., 19 
Crescent Court, Sterling, Va. 20164. The 
telephone number is 703-406-7831. The 
electronic-mail address \s jnnn<itr'*itmi.v*nii, 
TCI is a publishing and consulting com- 
pany that focuses on disability issues. 

■ Telecommunications for the Deaf, 
Inc., 8719 Colesville Road, Suite 300, 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910. The tele- 
phone number is 301-889-8781 TDI is a 
nonprofit educational and advocacy or- 
ganization that has information on 
products that can help the deaf and 
pen pie with h e a r i n g i m p a i r ni e n t s ■ i r 
limited mobility. 

QAre disabled employees out 
■ sick more than nondisabled em- 
ployees? 

A The Job Accommodation Network has 
Hi statistics showing that disabled em- 
ployees are out sick less and take less 
lime of!" than able-lxidied workers. 

QCan a disabled person Ik* a man- 
■ utfer? 

A Yes. In both thi public and the pri- 
Hi vate sectors, there are people with 
disabilities who are managers. There are 
peoplr who are blind, deaf, or speech-im- 
paired or who use wheelchairs who are ex- 
cellent managers or presidents of compa- 
nies, 

0 Where can I find information on 
■ Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act? What is the difference between 
Section 504 and the Americans with 
Disabilities Act? 

ALca ~* hook, law firms, your U.S. sen* 
■ a tors and representative, the EEOC, 
federal contractors, colleges and universi- 
ties, and human-resources departments 
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have information on Section 5(14 of the 
1973 Rehabilitation Act. 

The act prohibits federal agencies and 
their grantees and contractors from dis- 
criminating against people with disabili- 
ties in employment, programs, and activi- 
ties. Title V of the act is the legislative 
forerunner of the ADA, and it introduced 
the concepts of "qualified individual with a 
disability" and "reasonable accommoda- 
tions." 

Section 504 prohibits discrimination 
against qualified people with disabili- 
ties in federally funded programs and 
activities. The ADA expands the prohi- 
bition against discrimination and pro- 
hibits discrimination against people 
with disabilities in employment, trans- 
portation, public accommodation, and 
activities of state and local govern- 
ments, 

A If disabled people are such excel- 
Ifilent workers, why aren't more 
disabled people working? 

■ There is an erroneous perception 
#•■ that people with disabilities cannot 
work or be productive. This is one of the 
main reasons why huge numbers of peo- 
ple with disabilities are unemployed. An- 
other reason is that many employers are 
unaware of the products on the market 
for disabled people to use on the job, A 
third reason is that employers do not 
know where to look for qualified disabled 
employees. 

And still another reason is that some 
employers have had poor experiences with 
disabled employees. Most of these employ- 
er- reported that the disabled employee 
was not properly trained or lacked the ed- 
ucation to perform the tasks. 

The flood of assistive-technology prod- 
ucts available, the ADA, and other fed- 
eral legislation regarding employment 
opportunities and educational opportu- 
nities are producing a new breed of dis- 
abled workers. They are intelligent, 
technologically oriented, and driven to 
succeed. 

QHow much does unemployment 
■ among disabled people cost U.S. 
taxpayers annually? 

A The number of unemployed dis- 
■ abled people nationwide is a major 
economic burden on the country. Each 
year the federal government spends 40 
times more money to support people 
with disabilities than it spends to help 
them prepare for and find jobs. The lack 
of participation in the labor force by 
people with disabilities costs the na- 
tion s economy more than $200 billion 
I annually 



fl How can I persuade an employee 
(|i not to file an EEOC discrimina- 
tion suit against me? 

A When you know that an employee 
■ is considering filing an EEOC com- 
plaint against your company, the best 
recourse is to discuss any grievances 
with the employee before the suit is 
filed. There are resolution-conflict spe- 
j cialists who work with employers and 
employees to solve problems. The 
EEOC and the American Bar Associa- 
tion can help you in this area. 

If an employee files an EEOC complaint 
or discusses doing so, do not threaten to 
fire the employee. It's a mistake that em- 
ployers often make, and the results gener- 
ally are disastrous. 

QHow can I be certain that the dis- 
■ abled employee I hire is the right 
person for the job? 

A An employers only obligation to a 
_ I person with a disability in a hiring 
decision is being certain of the person's 
qualifications for the position. If the 
person qualifies for the position, then 
offer it. Once hired, the disabled em- 
ployee is responsible for carrying out 
the job's duties. If the disabled em- 
ployee can't do the job, the employer is 
not under any obligation to keep the 



An employer's only oblig- 
ation to a person with a 
disability in a hiring deci- 
sion is being certain of the 
person's qualifications for 
the position. If the person 
qualifies for the position, 
then offer it. Once hired, 
the disabled employee is 
responsible for carrying 
out the job's duties. 




| employee. Disabled people who are 
working or looking for work want the 
opportunity to succeed. They are willing 
to stand on their job performance. 

A 1 feed nervous when interviewing 
If ■ a disabled person. How can I 
overcome this? 

A Feeling uneasy around disabled peo- 
■ ple is not uncommon, When people 
ask me how they can overcome such un- 
easiness, I tell them my seven-step ap- 
proach to talking to people with disabili- 
ties. I tell them lh;ii I stutter, and that I 
was nervous when I interviewed a person 
with cerebral palsy for a writing and re- 
searching position, Here's how I dealt with 
the nervousness: 

1. 1 focused on the person, not the dis- 
ability, 

2. 1 stayed calm and remembered I was 
interested in the person's ability 

3. I asked the person about their dis- 
ability in a positive way. For example, 1 
asked, "Do you have any concerns about 
using a telephone or appearing before 
groups of people?" I also asked, "Do you 
know any famous people who have 
I cerebral palsy]?" 

K I was not overwhelmed by the disabil- 
ity and I knew that the person sitting in 
front of me was not. 

5. 1 asked myself, "Is [cerebral palsy] a 
disability?" I might perceive stuttering 
blindness, and deafness as disabilities tmi 
to the candidate cerebral palsy may have 
been merely an annoyance rather than a 
disability 

6. 1 asked the same job-related questions 
j I would have asked a nondisabled candi- 
date. 

7. 1 treated the person with respect 

I hired the person, I have hired other 
people with disabilities, as well as people 
without disabilities M 



John M Will in tux ■> pn *ul* .</ at IWina- 

cal Communications, Inc., in Starting, 
Vu., a publish nnj ami consulting wm/xn<t/ 
that fat K nses on disability issnrs, The com- 
pony publishes Assistive Technology 
News, a tabloid newspaper that u^nrntt 
I reader* ttf a tndr rntaj* <tf assistieetf eh- 
milafj if products that can benefit disabled 
profile. 

Tins is the first of a two-}Hi\t series 
employing people with disabilities. Part 11 
will apfmir in the Decent far issue. 
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^ShJoody Guthrie died in 1967. 

But thanks to his legacy, a quarter of a million Americans 
have a better chance at a longer life. 



HE DIED OF HUNTINGTON'S 
DISEASE, a devastating 
degenerative brain disorder 
caused by an inherited gene. If you inherit 
the gene, you eventually 
inherit the disease. 

As of today, there's 
no escape, and there's no 
cure. But there's hope, 
thanks to an effort that's 
more than 30 years old. 

Shortly before 
Woody's death, his wife, 
Marjorie, begpn to seek 
out other families 
affected by HD. She took 
her fight to Congress, to 
the medical research 
community, to health 
care professionals and to 
the public at large, and they all listened. 

Marjorie succumbed to cancer in 1983, 
but her cause lived on in the form of the 
Huntington's Disease Society of America. 
Today, the Society is a nationwide network 
of chapters and affiliates supported by 
tireless, dedicated volunteers. 

Each year, the Society hosts the 
Guthrie Awards Dinner, whose proceeds 
support the Woody and Marjorie Guthrie 
HD Research Fund. 

The Guthrie Fi nd: Major Achievements 

Die fund established and supports a 
consortium of 13 major research 
laboratories in North America and Europe, 
They currently focus on four key areas of 
study: biochemistry, cell biology, cell 
models and animal models, and there's 
progress on all fronts. 

In 1993, researchers isolated the gene 
and developed a gene test. Doctors can now 
determine the family members who are jt 
risk and those who have escaped. Current 
research efforts concentrate on determining 
exactly what function the normal gene has 



and how its flawed counterpart causes HD. 

Within the last few months, scientists 
have found that "protein balls*" high levels of 
the specific protein that runs rampant in H I \ 
accumulate in the brain 
returns that HD affects. These 
protein balls appear to be 
implicated in nerve cell death , 
and the discovery has given a 
new direction to HI) research. 
Were closing in on an avenue 
for treatment. 

THEGiiTfRiF Dinner: 
Thanks to Those Who Help 

The 1997 ( nit hrie Awards 
dinner began a new annual 
tradition and netted $80,000 
1912- / 967 for research. It now serves as 

the kickorT event for the 
el torts that carry us forward through the year 

The 1998 dinner took place October 8 
at the Marriott Marquts in 
New York Gty p honoring 
distinguished contributors 
to the battle against HI J, 
The chairs were Norman 
Barham, Vice Chairman, 
)&H Marsh & McLennan; 
Nora Guthrie and I larold 
Leventhal, Woody Guthrie 



goes to a corporate leader who demonstrates 
humanitarian concerns for the health and 
well-being of others, both in business and in 
personal life. The 1998 recipient, Victor 
Doolan, president of BMW of North 
America* Inc., has given steadfast support to 
the Huntington's Disease Society of America, 
helping us meet our funding goals 

The Cuthne family Humanitarian 
Award h given to a researcher or medical 
leader who demonstrates concern for the 
support of people with HI ) and their families 
through compassion and dedication. This 
year's honoree, Ira Shoulson, MAX, is a 
neurologist, a professor at the University of 
Rochester in New York and chairman of the 
Huntington Study Group, founded in 1993 to 
develop multi-center clinical trials for HD. 

Winning the Wak: tot Nfjct Steps 

There's still much to be done. If you'd tike to 
attend the next awards dinner, please contact 



The 1998 Guthrie Awards 



Foundation/ Archives. 

The Woody Guthrie 
Award is given to an 
individual in the 
entertainment industry 
who exemplifies Woody 
Guthrie s social activism and personal 
commitment to the visions and hopes of 
people everywhere. This year * honoree, 
singer and songwriter Pete Seeger, hat 
I raveled the same path Woody Guthrie 
followed since the 1940s and is an obvious 
selection, as was the initial honoree. Woody 
and Marjories son Arlo f mthrie. 

The hhrfOfk Guthrie Uader$hip Award 



The Woody Guthrie Award 
PETE SEEGER 

Singerf Songwriter 

The Marjorie Guthrie Leadership Award 
VICTOR DOOLAN 

President. BMW of North America, he. 

The Guthrie Family Humanitarian Award 
IRA SHOULSON, M.D. 

Louis C. iasagna Professor of Experimental Therapeutics 
University of Rochester 



us .it die phone nunil>er below. 
And il there's any other way you might he 
ahle to help, please lei us know. 
We're gaining ground, hut the 
enemy won't give up easily. 
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What's up with that? 
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SMALL BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY 



Tools For Targeting 
Customer Service 



Database sofkvare can help 
yon loilor ifottrappmach to 

CMMomerSt improve your 
service, and tfiereby enlarge 
your bottom line. 
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Terry Boyle gets customers to come 
back— and its a computerized 
database that helps him do it. 
Boyle is vice president of Game- 
Set-Match, a tennis- services firm in En- 
glewood, Colo* He says the company has 
increased its revenues at an average 
annual rate of 45 percent over the past 
four years by focusing on existing cus- 
tomers for repeat sales and by provid- 
ing personalized service. 

The company's vast database of eos- 
tomer information makes this marketing 
approach possible, he says. 

Generating repeat business costs less 
than attracting new customers and a lot 
less than winning back dissatisfied cus- 
tomers. So its important for growth-ori- 
ented small firms such as Game-Set- 
Match to concentrate on giving buyers 
reasons to return, says Claudio Marcus, 
vice president of marketing with Target- 
Smart! Inc., a marketing-software com- 
pany in Denver. 

The database at Game-Set-Match 
tracks the buying behavior of every per- 
son who takes lessons from the firm, 
plays in one of the leagues it organizes, 
or makes a purchase in its small retail 
shop— a total of more than 10,000 peo- 
ple in l.son families 

The use and marketing of our data- 
base has kept us ahead of the competi- 
n-m; says Boyle, *We can target-search 
our customer base. If there's a program 
we need to promote, such as a league, 
we can look up who was in that league 
last year and put a notice out to that 
particular group/ 

One-To-One Marketing 

Donna Fluss, a research director at 
Gartner Group, a technology consulting 
company hawed in Stamford, Conn., 
says. The more you know about your 
customers, the more effective you'll be 
at increasing their value to your organi- 
zation." 

Fluss says that every contact that a 
company has with its customers is an 
opportunity to impress them with its 
service. Customer databases help com- 
panies do this by providing employees 
with quick, convenient access to rele- 
vant information before they call cus- 
tomers. Such information includes pre- 





A customer database Mjjw Terry Bttffh I fa pm&lfnt 
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vious purchases, questions asked, and 
problems incurred. 

This form of relationship marketing— 
sometimes called one-to-one marketing is 
a strategy that large firms have been using 
for more than a decade to increase cus- 
tomer retention. Now small businesses can 
hold their own with their big-business com- 
petitors by using point-of-sale, database, 
contact-management, call-center, and cus- 
tomer-service and support software. 

Boyle started automating Game-Set- 
Matehs database two years ago a> ;i 
way to pinpoint marketing campaigns 
better. At the time, the company was 
advertising in local newspapers and 
through mass mailings. But that scat- 
tershot approach wasn't giving Boyle 
the results he wanted 



After trying a variety of data- 
base programs, he set up a cus- 
tomer-management system by 
combining the company's 
POS*IM point-of-sale software, 
from Knsign S>> terns lor. in Salt 
Lake City, with TbuchBase Pro, a 
contact-management program 
from Now Software Inc.. .since ac- 
quired hy Qualcomm Inc, of San 
Diego. Touch Base Pro has been 
superseded by software called 
Now Up-to-Date and Contact 

The system runs over a net- 
work of five Macintosh desktop 
computers and two Apple Power- 
Book portables, 

Boyle says the customer data- 
base has made Game-Set- 
Match's marketing campaigns 
more effective and cost-effi- 
cient. By searching the data- 
base, Game-Set-Match has at- 
tracted players and students to 
its retail stores to buy equip- 
ment and get repairs. In addi- 
tion, the firm has used the 
database to sign up retail cus- 
tomers for lessons and tennis 
leagues. 

Companies should segment 
their databases to determine 
who their frequent and big- 
spending customers are and 
then pamper those customers 
and give them better values, 
advises TargetSmarVs Marcus, 
co-author of Targets in art!: fJatabtixv 
Marketing for the Small Busines* (The 
Oasis Press, $19.95 ), 

Game-Set-Match has used its data- 
base to identify customers who fre- 
quently make purchases and to target 
these "gold" customers through a 
newsletter and special offers. 

"We have tennis players that we've 
gotten to know on a personal basis," 

Boyle ><i\s "TlieV have come to e\peH 

to receive our newsletter And they ex- 
pect the post card mailings and a phone 
call to follow up." 

From Card Files To Computers 

Janitorial-services contractor USA 
Clean Inc., based in Springfield, III., 
used to keep its customer list Of) index 
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cards. Now it maintains a database of 
more than 16,000 customer contacts in 
c r ) n t a c t - m a n a L r e HO 6 B I 9©fl H ' 8 M c B 1 1 6 d 
Goldmine from Goldmine Software 
Corp. in Pacific Palisades, Calif. 

USA Clean's owner, Bruce Bushert, 
made the switch in 1991 when it became 
too cumbersome to keep track of the firm's 
growing clientele through the manual fil- 
ing system. 

The Goldmine software, which was in 
its first version at the time, enabled the 
company to store information on cus- 
tomers and keep a record of what the firm 
had done for them. 

Over the years, as the software was 
updated, USA Clean automated its tele- 
marketing and customer correspondence 
as well. Bushert and other employees 
can draft and print letters directly from 
the software, and the program reminds 
them when they should follow up, 

Moreover, the Goldmine database has 
been set up with organizational charts 
of contacts within each of USA Clean's 
client firms. That gives USA Clean em- 
ployees a record of the company's con- 




tact with a client and the services that 
have been rendered, and it makes it 
easier to resolve problems- 
More important, Bushert says, the soft- 



Knowledge-management software im-nvml the 
effectiveness qf kelp-desk employees at Pam~ 
mgml, says John Lttcick vice president of 
the Fairfield S T J„ftnu, which install* tcin - 
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ware has increased the company's ability 
to follow through on work orders with 
clients, which gives customers added con* 
fidence in the firm. "If we say we re goinc; 
to do something, we get it done." Bushert 
says, "Everything is documented, and the 
information is shared across our computer 
network." 

Beyond The Facts 

Technology can do more, though, than in- 
crease a company's knowledge of cus- 
tomers. It can help the company automate 
the way it serves customers and responds 
to problems. Automated processes such as 
fax-on-demand and automated call -distri- 
bution (ACDi systems can be effective 
ways to serve customers. 
Fax-on-demand systems allow cus- 



Making Web-Based Sen/ice Work 



The World Wide Web enables even small 
companies to provide around-the-clock cus- 
tomer sen-ice. However, customers may 
find Web-based service frustrating and im- 
personal if it isn't implemented correctly. 

Tb be successful, customer-service Web 
sites must provide easily accessible, up-to- 
date information as well as a mechanism 
for resolving service problems quickly and 
completely. 

The following products can help small 
firms use the Web to give their customers 
red-carpet service. 

CustomerNow (SiteBridge Corp., 
i -800-791-5057, tnvwMtehridgt.com i 

This high-powered software helps com- 
panies not only provide personalized ser- 
vice online but also manage sales leads 
gathered from visits to their Web sites. 

CustomerNow is loaded with automatic- 
response features that push desired infor- 
mation to customers. 

These features also enable customer* 
service personnel to quickly answer ques- 
1 tions posted online through a chat ses- 
sion. 

Moreover. CustomerNow automatically 
qualifies sales leads based on information 
that customers request online and then 
routes them to a live representative. 

CustomerNow costs $50,000 for soft- 
ware, installation, and training. 



ESP Li@ison (CustomerSoft Inc., 
1-888-377-9980, icwicxustamermftjcwnt 

Companies can use the Web to comple- 
ment their telephone service offerings 
using CustomerSofiYs ESP Lififeson. the 
product works in concert with the com- 
pany's Expert Support Program customer- 
support software, a database of problem 
solutions that a firms telephone support 
personnel can use to help customers. 

ESP Liaison links Web-site visitors to a 
company's internal support process. On- 
line customers can then help themselves 
by tapping into the same solutions data- 
base that in-house support personnel use. 

Price: Starts at $1,000 per customer- 
support person, depending on the configu- 
ration- 
Internet Message Center {Mustang 
Software Inc., 805-873-2500, trwtc.mus- 
tang.com f 

This electronic- mail -based support solu- 
tion makes it easier for companies to auto- 
mate and manage customer inquiries 
from a Web site or via direct e-mail. Inter- 
net Message ('enter creates a queue of in- 
coming messages that shows the time 
they were sent and their topics. The mes- 
sages can be forwarded to staff members. 

IMC also provides a mechanism for 
monitoring message volume and response* 
time. It works with leading e-mail pn> 



grams, including Qualcomm Eudora, Mi- 
crosoft Outlook, and Netscape Messenger. 

Prices start at $1,500 direct from 
Mustang. 

iServe (SneakerLabs Inc., 1-888-397- 
5227, wtcasmakeHahsjimi \ 

Even online customers want to commu- 
nicate with a person sometimes; by using 
iServe t companies can offer live interac- 
tive support on their Weh sites 

Customers who visit a firm's site can 
type in questions and receive answers 
right away from a customer-support rep- 
resentative. Support personnel can also 
display on the customer's screen Wei) 
pages containing detailed information 
and sond helpful software files to the cus- 
tomer's PC. 

Prices start at $4i>95 for 10 customer- 
support people. 

NeuroStudio (neuromedin* Inc., 
4 1 5-752-3793, tnvic.neunwt ltd ion.com) 

NeuroStudio uses online "robots* to pn>- 
vide fast answers to customer questions. 
When customers access the Wei) site, they 
are greeted by a computerized help repre- 
sentative, Customers type in questions, 
and a roln>t displays the answers. More- 
over, the robots are designed to learn from 
previous customer problems, so they can 
anticipate future question* and provide 
solutions more quickly. 

Prices start at $:i99 direel from Neuro- 
media, Inc, 



Get Instant 
Facts By Fax 



"The more you know about 
your customers, the more ef- 
fective you'll be at increasing 
their value to your organiza- 
tion:' 

— Donna Fluss. 
Research Director. 
Gartner Group 



tomers to dial in and request that sped- l 
Med information be faxed to them. With i 
ACD systems, customers call in and 
choose among a number of service options, 
either by touching a number on their tele- 
phone keypad or by using voice com- 
mands. The system routes each call to 
recorded information or to a person who 
can help the caller. 

In addition to these systems, many com- 
panies provide service on World Wide Web 
sites. (See "Making Web-Based Service 
Work," on Page 60 j 

Help For The Help Desk 

Technology can also give employees the 
knowledge they need to serve customers 
better. 

Building a knowl- 
edge base has al- 
lowed Paradifmi4 to 
establish a reputa- 
tion for fast and ex- 
pert service after 
just three years in 
hu-mess. The Fair- 
field, N*Jtj firm in- 
stalls wireless tele* 
phone networks for 
corporations and 
government agen- 
cies such as police 
departments. 

One of Para- 
digm4's selling 
points is its cus- 
tomer-support desk, 
which responds to pmblems 24 hours a daw 
seven days a week. 

To increase the effectiveness of its 
help-desk workers, Paradigm4 installed 
knowledge-management software called 
Tbp of Mind from Molloy Group Inc.. a 
software developer in Parsippany, N.J. 

Tbp of Mind helps Paradigm4s 20 cus- 
tonier-si»p|>ort representatives lead fullers 
through questions designed to diagnose 
problems and provide possible solutions. 
Support reps log each problem in Top of 
Mind, and the soft wai f responds with a 
series of questions that might be related to 
the problem. 

H it is a common problem, the questions 
will prompt a solution that has helped 
others. 

If the problem is new, however, the 
database records it and the solution that 
the rep devises to fix it. This increases the 
accuracy of information available to reps 
who might face a similar problem in the 
future. Thus, the database becomes a sort 
of company memory. 

"Top of Mind has improved customer 
service by allowing us to provide 
quicker resolutions to problems." savs 
John Lucich, vice president of Para- 
digm4. "Our customers see nothing but 



consistent service each time they call. 
As far as they're concerned, the analyst 
is solving their problems." 

Lucich says service has been a deciding 
factor for customers in choosing Para- 
digm4 to install their wireless systems. By 
offering 24-hour service, the company can | 
spare customers hours or even days of 
downtime. 

' Analyze What You Are Doing 

Although Paradigm4's database con- 
tributes to the knowledge of the com- 
pany's help-desk personnel, that result 
doesn't always occur when a company au- 
tomates its customer-service functions, 
says Gartner Group's Fluss. 

Too often, compa- 
nies use technology 
to automate a man- 
ual process rather 
than look for ways . 
to use technology to ' 
do things in a dif- 
ferent, more effi- 
cient manner, says 
Fluss. Tou need to 
analyze what you 
are doing, take out 
the unnecessary 
steps, and then au- 
tomate." 

Firms should 
keep customer 
needs in mind 
when automating 1 
service functions, 
Fluss says, and shouldn't make customers 
go through a complex automated system if 
they expect personal attention. 

Even the most automated systems 
should give people the option to talk to j 
a person. 

Fluss says many companies want to 
use technology to cut the amount of 
time and money it takes to serve cus- i 
tomers. Instead, she says, they should 
use technology to give their customers ( 
more-personal service 

The Personal Touch 

Finally, make sure that employees are 
trained to help customers. They not 
only need to know how to use the com- 
pany's customer-service database but 
also need to have the personal skills to 
provide the attention that customers 
demand- 
Technology is important, but so are 
people," Fluss says. "Service takes tech- 
nology, process, and people, and all of 

them are critical." 

As firms such as Game-Set-Match. 
Paradigm4, and USA Clean will attest, 
i personal touch might be the only 
quality that separates a company from 
its competition. 
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1 999 Luxury Cars: 
Wheels Of Progress 



Nation's Business November 



Manufacturer* are tapping 
techndogij to add sophist i- 
caied eleetixmics to the offer- 
lugs in this booming market 



By Julie Candler 



Nothing makes car buyers want to 
indulge themselves more than the 
kid-in-a-candy-store feeling they 
get when they look over a well-de- 
signed and well-built luxury car. And the 
temptations are more numerous than ever 
for model year 1999. 

The market for 
luxury and so-called 
near-luxury cars is 
booming. According 
to Ward's Automo- 
HfH Report* in 
Southfield, Mich. t 
sales of these 
cars for this year 
through August 
were about 
844,000, well 
ahead of last 
year's pace. Sales 
for the full year are 
expected to exceed 
last years total of 
about 1 million. 

What's driving 
the luxury-car 
market? Baby 
boomers, says 
Christopher Ced- 
ergren, managing 
director of Nex- 
trend, an automo- 
tive marketing 
consultancy in 
Thousand Oaks, 
Calif. Many boom- 
ers — including a 
large contingent 
of small-busi- 
ness owners, Ced- 
ergren notes — are 
moving into their 
affluent years, 

They love to 
spend their money on luxury gixid.s." says 
Cedergren. The strongest-setting vehicles 
are the higher-priced models." 

Thar may be so. but in many eases mare 
ufacturers have raised prices for 1999 onlv 
slightly, and the base prices for some mod- 
els are lower than they were for 1998, 

Jay Houghton, director of automotive 
marketing in the Southfield office of AT. 
Kearney, Inc.. a market-research firm in 
Chicago, says there has been a move back 



to luxury cars from comparably priced 
sport-utility vehicles, Houghton says buy- 
ers are realizing that "a good luxury sedan 
will outperform an SUV" 

Adds Houghton: *At present, domestic 
manufacturers are wishing the boom 
was louder for them. The biggest luxury 
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demand now is for the imports." 

Houghton and Cedergren say much of 
t he consumer appeal or luxury cars is in 
the electronics, and the thriving market 
for luxury cars is motivating automakers 
to add sophisticated technology to trVir 
lineups. On one model, tie- Saah 9-;",, the 
front seats contain tiny fans that cool the 
car's occupants quickly, and the glove 
compartment is 1-efrigerated. 

Some automakers have replaced ciga- 



rette lighters with power receptacles that 
can be used for cellular phones, radar de- 
tectors, fax machines, laptop computers, 
and more. 

Even the task of driving has become eas- 
| ier with innovations such as Mercedes- 
Benz's electronic stability program, or ESR 
The system acts 
against skidding 
and sliding by 
maintaining the 
driver's intended 
direction. When 
ESP senses a dis- 
parity, it mi medi- 
ately selects and 
applies one or 
more brakes to 
help the driver 
maintain control. 

In the following 
descriptions of 
1999 cars' major 
features and inno- 
vations, luxury 
models are listed in 
the first group, 
near-luxury models 
in the second. 
Some prices do not 
include destination 
charges, and if 
prices for 1999 
models were not 
available, 1998 
prices are given. 

Two-seater road- 
sters such as the 
Chevrolet Corvette 
and the Porsche 
Boxster are not 
covered in this arti- 
cle because of their 
limited production 
numbers. Unless 
ot herwise noted, the vehicles described 
have front -wheel drive. 

Over $35,000 

BMW 

Two handsome, four-door wagnns, the rear- 
wheel-drive 528i and the 540i f arrived in 
October The five-passenger, midsize vehi- 
cles are derived from sports sedans intro- 
duced in model year 1997. The 528i 
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Whether you're selecting a vehicle, exploring financing 
options or searching for a solution, you can count on 
Chrysler Fleet. We have the people, products and services 
to make your job easier. Our lineup includes the all-new 1999 Jeep. Grand Cherokee - the most capable sport 
utility ever.* Our versatile financing options can meet the needs of fleets of any size. And in a recent national 
survey, fleet managers rated our people #1 for resolving 
problems. So if you're looking for someone who can anticipate 
your needs, keep company with Chrysler Fleet. You'll find us at 
www.fleet.chrysler.com or 1-800-999-FLEET 
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Select a company, 
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Jaguar Vanden Plus 




Rolte-Roffce Silver Seraph 



| $41,270) is powered by a 2.8-liter, 193- I 
horsepower, six-cylinder engine and offers ' 
sporty option packages- The engine in the 
540i ! $54,050) is a 44-hter, 282-horsepower 
VS; options include a cold-weather package 
with heating for the front seats and steer- 
ing wheel. 

C.\l3lIJLf\C 

The seats of the DeVille d'Elegance, De- 
Ville Concours, Eldorado Touring Coupe, 
and Seville STS < $4 1,960 to $47,660 for 
1998) have an optional massaging system. 

A Bose entertainment system that re- 
ceives digital data such as stock quotes 
and traffic conditions along with radio 
transmissions is standard on the Eldorado 
Touring Coupe. 

iNFLNFn 

The fall-size, five-passenger Q45 < $48,695 1 
has its analog clock at the center of the in- 




CadiUac De Ville Concours 




strument panel. The headlight styling has 
been revised, and the xenon headlamps 
provide excellent visibility. The front 
grilles chrome area has been reduced. 

Jaguar 

The four-door XJ series sedans have a 4- 
liter AJ-V8 engine. Each of the rear- wheel- 
drive vehicles— the XJ8, the XJ8L, the 
Vaoden Plas, and the XJR ($55,200 to 
$68,450 j — seats five passengers. 

Lincoln 

Side air bags, which provide head protec- 
tion in side impacts, are standard for the 
driver and front passenger of the full-size 
Continental four-door sedan i $38,995). 
The horsepower of the 4.6-liter V-8 has 
been increased to 275 from 260, and the 
audio system is new. 

The full-size, six-passenger Town Car I 
i also $38,995), a four-door sedan, also has , 
side air bags and a new audio system. A 
fold-down armrest in the center of the rear 
seating area is standard on the Executive 
series. 

Mkh( kues-Bkn/ 

A slightlv shorter and lower-to-the-groujud 
S-Olass ($65,295 for 1998) is to debut in 
the spring of 1999. 

The rear-wheel-drive E-Class sedans 
( $42,400 to $51,300) offer side-impact pro- 
tection — called Windowbag — as standard 
The *air curtain*—* which is 6 feet long, 14 
inches high, and 2 inches thick— works 
with door-mounted side air bags to protect i 
front and rear occupants. 

An electronic stability program is stan- 
dard on the E430 and optional on other E- 
Class models. Leather seating inserts 
have been added to the E320 and E430 
sedans, 

Rolls-Royce; Bentley 
A 322-horsepower BMW V 1 2 engine re- 
places Rolls-Royce's V-8 in the Silver Ser- 
aph four-door sedan, which was intro- 
duced in the U.S. market this spring. 
Priced at $216,400, the Silver Seraph re- j 
placed the Silver Spur. Its styling is differ- 
ent from the Silver Spur's but retains the 
Rolls-Royce look. 

The new Bentley Arnage has a re- 
designed suspension system and increased 
body rigidity. It's powered by a twin-turbo, 
4.4-liter BMW V-8 with 350 horsepower, j 
The price is $199,990; the Bentley Turbo 
RT it replaced was $211,600, 

Under an agreement reached in July, 
the British manufacturer of Rolls and 
Bentley cars has been split The deal gives I 
Bentley to Volkswagen, which purchased 
Rolls-Royce Motor Cars Ltd. but not On 
rights to the Rolls-Royce name. 

BMW bou^it those rights and will allow 
Volkswagen to use them through 2002, ! 



after which BMW plans to create a com- 
piiny to build Rolls-Royces and Volks- 
wagen will build Bent leys. 

Volvo 

The front-wheel-drive S80— a full-size, 
four-door sedan that is the top of Volvo's 
line— is touted as *one of the world's safest 
cars" by the manufacturer. In a side-im- 
pact collision, an inflatable curtain drops 
down over the door windows in the front 
and near to cushion passengers' heads. 

An exclusive whiplash-protection sys- 
tem shifts the backrest and head restraint 
backward in rear-end collisions. Volvo says 
this reduces the G-forces on the head and 
neck In 50 [>ercent, 

The S80's electronic stability system 
prevents slips and skids, and traction con- 

trol help- in slippery conditions Amwui 
the Stiffs anti-theft protections is optional 
laminated u'lass for .ill the windows that is 
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designed to prevent smash-and-grabs. 

The S80 1 s top-of-the-line engine is a 2,8- 
liter T-6 (the T stands for turbo*. It has 
two turbochargers, each operating three 
cylinders. 

* The S80 is priced from $36,395 for the 
base model with a 2.9-liter t in-line six* 
cylinder engine to $40,960 for the model 
with the twin-turbo T-6. Each price in- 
cludes a $575 destination fee. 

$25,000 TO $35,000 

ACURA 

The five-passenger 3.2TL sedan has been 
re-engineered front to back, and earagh 
interior room has been added to move it 
into the midsize category. Yet it is priced 
lower ($27,950) than its predecessor 
($33,585 for 1998). 

Power comes from a 24-valve f 3.2-liter, 
225-horsepower V-6, It is coupled with a 




Acura 3JTL 
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Bftfi -speed SportShift automatic transmis- 
sion. A traction-control system applies one 
or both front brakes to control spinning. 
The 3.2TL has a long list of standard con- I 
veniences. including heated front seats, | 
drivers seat lumbar adjustment, a power 
moonroof with a sliding shade, powered I 
and heated door mirrors, .i Bose sound 
system, and keyless entry. 

Audi 

The Audi A6 Avant '$37,1001 is a wagon | 
version of the compact A6 sedan. The i 
roomy Avant has Audi's Quattro perma- 
nent all-wheel drive. Its 2.8-liter, five- • 
valve V-<v with 2()0 horsepower, is paired 
with a five-speed automatic transmission 
with Tiptronic, a system that allows the 
driver to shift manually. 

Among standard features are seat- I 
mounted side air bags for the front occu- 
pants, dual-zone automatic climate con- 
trol. 12-way power front seats with elect m; 
luml>ar adjustment, xenon headlights, and 
headlight washers, 

BMW 

The 323i comes with more standard equip- 
ment and more interior room than the 318i 
it n placed, yet the 32301 price ($26,970 in- I 
eluding destination charge) is only $250 
higher than the 318fs. The 323i has a 
restyled body, and a 170-horsepower f six- 
cylinder engine replaces the 318is four- 
cvlinder 

" The new 328i, priced at $38,976 includ- 
ing freight, is just $300 more than the ear- 
lier model yet its 2.8-liter r six-cylinder en* 
I gine produces stronger torque and is 
quieter. 

Both the 323i :md the :#Hi are available 
with a smooth new five-speed automatic 
transmission. Standard features on both 
models include nl)-spee<l traction control, 

I stability-enhancing cornering brake con- 
trol front-seat side-impact air bags, and a 
head-protection system of inflatable tubu- 

j lar restraints. There's a long list of op- 
tions, including xenon headlights. 

Buck 

The full-size, six-passenger Park Avenues 
taillighl appearance has l*vn revised, and 
the sound system has been upgraded. 
Michelin tires are standard on the topof- 
t he line Park Avenue Ultra f $36,025), 
Buick has dropped the Riviera. 

(IIKYSLKK 

A boldly styled, full-size 300M sports 
sedan, based on the five-passenger plat 
form of the LHS, arrived this spring as a 
1999 model. Its stiff but sporty ride and 
nimbleness give it a European flavor, and 
there is an optional package that further 
improves handling. 
An -\uiiiSiirk high -performance automatic 
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transmission can In- npemted manually At 
$28,895 / including a $595 freight charge*, the 
car is loaded with standard feature* 

The redesigned LHS i $28,995 1, aimed at 
over-40 buyers, is 10 inches longer. 

The 30QM and the LHS are powered by 
a new 3.5-liter V-6 aluminum engine. 

Lkxts 

The top-selling Lexus five-passenger mid- 
size sedan, the ES 300, has a new drive- 
train. A new V-6 engine — introduced re- 
cently in the RX300 sport-utility 
vehicle— replaces an all-aluminum V-6. 
The 3-liter engine uses a system — called 
continuously vanahle valve liming that 

produces extra power for passing and prt> 

vides excellent fuel econom> The ES MH) 

< $3 1 ,400) also has a new electronically con- 
trolled automatic transmission that ad- 
justs shifting patterns for improved re- 
sponaiveneaB when cornering and on hills. 
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Lincoln' 

Two new rear-wheel-drive vehicles, the 
LS6 and LS8, are scheduled to arrive in 
late spring. The is expected to have a 
3-liter V-6; the LS8, a 3,9-liter V-8. The 
five-seat Lincolns are designed to attract 
young buyers and to compete with near- 
luxury vehicles such as t hi- BMW 3-Series 
and the Mercedes C-Class. 

Mazda 

New styling touches on the Millenia sedan 
i $26,995 1 include a redesigned grille and 
chrome trim on the rear panel, door han- 
dles* and shift and hand-brake levers, Au- 
tomatic-shut-off headlamps are standard. 
The base model of the compact four-door, 
which seats five, is powered by a 2,5-titer, 
170-horsepower V-6. 

Mew; kdes- Bknz 

A supercharged 2,3-liter engine boosts 
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horsepower to 185 from 148 on the four- 
cylinder C230 ($31,200), which is now 
called the C230 Kompressor. The engine 
also powers the SLK roadster Sport-pack- 
age options are available on the C230 
Kompressor and the V-6 C280 ($35,600). 
Leather replaces vinyl on the seats of all 
C-Class sedans, 

Mitsubishi 

The Diamante performance sedan comes 
in one model that replaces the ES and LS 
($28,120 and $33,520 for 1998). New stan- 
dard features include a keyless entry sys- 
tem, front and rear map lamps, and power 
releases for the trunk and fuel door. An 
optional cold-weather package includes 
traction control and heated front seats. 

Nissan 

The midsize, five-passenger Maxima 
($21,989 to $27,389 for 1998) has added 
an ignition immobilizer, which makes it 
impossible to start the car without the 
key. Traction control is now an option on 
models with automatic transmissions, 

Oldsmobile 

Except for refinements to improve engine 
stability, the flagship Aurora touring 
sedan ($36,899) is unchanged. The mid- 
size, five-passenger Aurora has a 4-liter, 
dual-overhead-cam V-8 engine. 

PONTIAt 

The OnStar communications system, 
which combines cellular-phone and satel- 
lite technologies to provide emergency and 
routing services, is a dealer-installed op- 
tion for the 1999 Bonnevilk SK i $23,1951, 
SSE, SSEi, and SLE. MagnaSteer, a 
power-steering system that requires less 
driver effort at low speeds and more as 
speed increases, is standard on the SSE 
and an option on SE models. Remote key- 
leas entry becomes standard on the SSE 
and available on the SK 

Saah 

A replacement for the 900, named the 9-3, 
arrived in May in three versions: a com- 
pact four-door sedan with a hatchback, a 
two-door coupe with a hatchback, and a 
four-seat convertible. They range in price 
from $26,050 to $37,123. 

Saab says there are more than 1,000 
technical improvements and interior-de- 
sign changes. They include a computer 
that the driver can use to, among other 
things, set a chime to go off when the car 
exceeds a certain speed It is Standard on 
the premium five-speed 9-3SE. The B-ffs 
wider seats have deeply contoured back 
rests for improved side support 

The four-cylinder, %ttm turbo engine at- 
tains 185 horsepower and is designed for 
hich pfiTonnaikv r uul furl rmnumv Thi- 
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fall, a 200-horsepower, 2-liter turbo engine 
will become standard on SE models. 

The midsize, five- passenger 9-5 also ar- 
rived this spring. Its turbo engines — a 3- 
liter V-6 with 200 horsepower or a 2.3-liter 
four-cylinder with 170 horsepower— pro- 
vide quick acceleration. A temperature- 
zone system can keep the driver warmer 
or cooler than passengers, and optional 
ventilated seats help keep front passen- 
gers axil. There's even a refrigerated glove 
box to keep food and beverages chilled. 

Each model is available with the On- 
Star communications system (see the de- 
scription under Pontiac), 

Toyota 

The Avalon, a full-size, five- or six-passen- 
, ger sedan t $24,988 1, adds standard day- 
time running lights, headlamps that turn 
I off automatically, color-coordinated fog- 
lamp covers, and heated, color-coordinated 
power mirrors, 

Volvo 

A new version of the S70 GLT sedan has 
been introduced for those v\ ho want all- 
wheel drive for winter driving but dont go 
1 41 -road Thr im-domand system normally 
operates with 95 percent of the power to 
front wheels and 5 percent to the rear, but 
it transfers power to wheels that need it in 
a skid. 

The five-passenger S70 AWD ($33,520 
plus $575 destination charge) has a five- 
cylinder turbo engine with 190 horse* 

power N) 
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An Advocate 
In Your Corner 



An independetit insunvrice 
adjuster can handle your 
pyvperty-fass claim myan 
can focus on yourbimmxx. 



By J na n Homy 



Picture this: A fire strikes your busi- 
ness, melting your computers, 
trashing your production equip- 
ment, and destroying all of your 
work in progress. Also mined are your of- 
fice furnishings, your communication sys- 
tem, and many of your records. 
Whats the first thing you do? 
If you're like Norman K Liedtke, presi- 
dent of Meyer Associates, Inc., an 
Ardmore, P!bl p firm that designs in- 
terior commercial >pace. vou hut 1 a 
public insurance adjuster to haggle 
with your insurer — so that you can 
concentrate on getting your busi- 
ness up and running again. 

After fire gutted Liedtke s opera- 
tions one cold night in January 
1994, he wasted no time finding a 
public adjuster to negotiate hi^ 
claim. He concentrated on mar- 
shaling his employees, reassuring 
his clients, and resuming business. 

As the term suggests, public in- 
surance adjusters help people set- 
tle claims resulting from property 
losses. In essence, they do the 
same work as adjusters employed 
by insurance companies— but on 
behalf of the policyholder, not the 
insurer. And because they under- 
stand the fine punt of any prop- 
erty-insurance policy, public ad- 
justers level the playing field for 
the business owner. 



should from your insurer. Worse, the time 
you spend worrying about your claim is 
time you lose in the effort to put your 
business back on its feet. 

Liedtke sensed this the moment he saw 
his office engulfed in flames that night 
nearly five years ago. An old radio bad 
shorted the wiring in a wall, and bad 
weather delayed firefighters in getting to 
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A Question 01 Necessity 

Insurers typically don t welcome 
public insurance adjusters with open 
arms. "Hiring a public insurance adjuster 
should be a measure of last resort— aaa 
only in cases where the policy holder and 
the insurer are worlds apart in trying to 
settle a claim/ says Robert Hartwig, a 
vice president of the Insurance Informa- 
tion Institute in New York City- The insti- 
tute is a nonprofit trade association spon- 
sored bv pnjperty/casualty insurers. 

But Liedtke, whose claim exceeded U 
million, savs that hiring a public adjuster 
is the smart course of action for any busi- 
ness owner with a big property loss. It 
takes work to settle big claims, he -a> 
and it vou don't know vour msunmci poli- 
cies backward and forward, you stand a 
chance of winding up with lr>s lhan vou 



After fire damaged < u an,t.mere.ial-di 

F Liedtke* president, hired ON btdrpetujent adjuster. 



the site- Everything went up in smoke. On 
the following Monday he decided to "hire 
somebody to assist me with the claim,** he 
says. *By Wednesday we were back in oper- 
ation." 

Liedtke's adjuster, Stephen Figlin, presi- 
dent ulTACr— The Adjustors Group. Inc . in 
Philadelphia, inventoried the items de- 
stroyed in the fire, made sun? that Liedtke 
complied with all requirements in his in- 
surance policies for example, taking steps 

to prevent further damaj?e— and began an 
assessment of Liedtke's claim under his 
badness-interruption coverage* 

Kighn M CM fd advances from Liedtke's 
insurer, prepared tin- \>\i\* rwork support- 
ing the claim, and handled all contact 
with the insurer's adjusters. 



Fees And Procedures 

At what point do you need a public ad- 
juster? As a practical matter, it pays to 
hire one when your claim threatens to 
take more of your time than you can af- 
ford. Public adjusters earn contingency 
fees— usually 10 percent of whatever set* 
Uement they negotiate, with the percent- 
age declining as the settlement rises above 
$100,000. 

The contingency fee cuts into 
the settlement check, of course, 
and it should raise a red flag to 
wiw business owner who considers 
hiring a public adjuster, accord me. 
to Hartwig of the Insurance Infor- 
mation Institute. 

"Really, your first step is to no- 
tify your insurer of your loss,* 
Hartwig says. "The insurer's own 
adjuster will have immediate ac- 
cess to your policy and can deter- 
mine what it does and does not 
cover. The business owner should 
not jump to using a public ad- 
juster because he or she may wind 
up with less money in hand when 
the settlement comes through." 

If you do need a public ad- 
juster, it pays to hunt for a good 
one. A crowd of free-lance public 
adjusters got to the scene of 
Liedtke's fire before he did in 
1994. He ignored them, choosing 
instead to seek references from 
clients in the insurance-broker- 
ii^c business. < Hher uood source* 
are lawyers, accountants, and 
other business owners who have dealt 
with disaster.! 

"Because we had backup computer 
tapes, we amid determine which jobs had 
already been sent out to bid and which pa- 
pers were missing* Liedtke says. "In the 
end, the only material we l«^t i ■ n- k 
we had in process that week* 

i probably spent several hundred hours 
with IFiglin] in the 19 months ii look lo 
;H a final settlement I maybe would haw 
spent three times that trying to do the 
daun m\>< !f I'd be hard-pressed to think 
when you couldn't get some value from a 
public insurance adjuster." te 
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Business Fliers' 
Bargain Hunting 



Small firms' fact ics for 
trimming air-travel costs 
mngefiwH using loir-cos} 
carriers to choosing 
alternative airport*. 



By Peter Weaver 



For the past two years, business has 
been bearing the brunt of major air- 
lines continuing fare increases for 
seats purchased on short notice. In 
response, small firms are adopting a host 
of tactics to rein in their air-travel costs. 

They are using alternative airports and 
low-cost airlines. They are making the 
most of the fare cuts that often occur 
when airlines compete head-to- y 
head in a given market And — 
when possible — they re taking 
advantage of advance-pur 
chase discounts. 

The fare increases that 
are making bargain 
hunters of many business 
travelers stem from air- 
lines' use of a pricing system called 
"yield management." Under that 
system, seats available within days 
or hours of takeoff are typically 
priced much higher than seats 
booked far in advance. 

While leisure travelers can get 
steep discounts by buying nonre- 
fundable airline tickets a week or 
more ahead of time and staying be- 
yond Saturday night, such options 
are seldom available to business 
people, who often have to reserve 
seats at the last minute. 

"This yield-management thing is 
really squeezing the business trav- 
eler hard; says Gary Schmidt co- 
owner of a travel agency in Oak- 
dale, Minn., and author of Fly For 

Lm (Travel Publishing, $19.95). 

It * a system that's based on the 
maximum a customer will pay rather than 
the actual cost of the service." 

Moreover, Schmidt says, charging what 
the market will bear for a flight depending 
on time and destination has created 8 
plethora of fares that fluctuate daily, 
sometimes hourly, like a commodities 
market. "From Chicago to Dallas," he 
says, "there are 125 different fares, rang- 
ing from $180 round-trip to more than 
$800." 

Dave Fuscus, a spokesman for the Air 
Transport Association, a Washington. 
1) C .-based organization of major airlines, 
explains the rationale for yield manage- 
ment: "When a business traveler can call 
fur reservations at the last minute— and 



cancel at the last minute, if need be— this 
is our premium, time-sensitive product; 
that s why we charge more." 

Airports And Airlines 

Among the various way- th.it small firms 
try to cut air-travel costs significantly is 
the use of alternative airports in 

k the vicinity of the 

- & trip s origin or desti- 
nation—or both. An- 
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Eastwind fare from Trenton can run less 
than $140,* Eastwind, based in Greens- 
boro, serves six Eastern cities and began 
flying in 1995. 

"Where there are low-cost competitors 
in the market, fares decline sharply across 
the board " says Paul S. Dempsey, director 
of the Transportation Law Program at the 
University of Denver. 

He also serves as vice chairman of four- 
year-old Frontier Airlines, a low<x)st car- 
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other money-saving method is to use low- . 
cost airlines — usually small carriers or 
t hose just breaking into a market, 

Pat Mitchell, an executive assistant who 1 
handles travel arrangements for American 
Inks and Coatings Corp., a printing-sup- 
ply company based in Valley Forge, Pa., 
says* "We're routing some of our people 
through the Trenton [N.J.I airport, using 
Eastwind Airlines to fly to Greensboro, 
N,C, where we have a plant." 

Although Philadelphia Internatmnal 
Airport is closer to American Inks loca- 
tion, Trenton is less expensive, Mitehrli 
says. The fare to Greensboro charged by 
a major airline flying out of Philadelphia 
runs more than soiao mund-tnp, and I hi- 



rier serving cities nationwide from its 
Denver base. 

Moreover, Dempsey says, the battle 
might not stop at matching fares. The 
major airlines add seat capacity and flight 
frequency to drive the low-cost conijx'i it or* 
load factors to below break-even levels" 

The downside, however, is that if a low* 
fare competitor is thereby eliminated, 
Dempsey says, *the majors raise prices 
back up again to whatever thr a tar k*-t will 
bear." 

In a period when a major airline is 
matching a low -cost airlines fares, how- 
ever. travelers sometimes can get the 
smaller carrier s fan* level while using the 
larger airline, which might offer more-con- 



If energy were inventory, 
you'd keep a close watch over it - 
wouldn't you? 




Order your FREE 
Demystifying 
Deregulation video 

1-888-810-5678 



Manage your energy like you 
manage everything else. 

Can energy possibly be as important 
to your business as staffing, machin- 
ery, promotion or inventory? You bet. 
In fact, next to payroll, energy is 
among the most significant expenses 
facing many businesses. Which is 
why you should manage energy as 
diligently as your other critical areas. 

At Select Energy, our proven manage- 
ment solutions are unjquely focused 
on helping businesses profit from 
energy industry deregulation, Call us 
at 1-888-810-5678 to find out what 
we can do for you, 



Select 
Energy 



TV 



Energy Education Partner of the U.S. Chamber of Com mere 
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venient flight times and benefits such as 
frequent-flier miles. 

Proactive Seat Selection 

Although large airlines may capably de- 
fend their "fortress hubs" — and their fare 
structures— at various airports, some low- 
cost carriers are still finding innovative 
ways to compete. 

In Detroit, for example, where North- 
west Airlines — according to figures in a 
March report by the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office — essentially controls Dr- 
t roit Metro Airport, the carrier is facing 
competition from a tiny challenger, ProAir, 
which operates out of Detroit City Airport. 

How has ProAir been able to go up 
against Northwest? "Chrysler and Gen- 
eral Motors guaranteed us a certain vol- 
ume of business from their employees " 
says Arthur Moreau, the company's direc- 
tor of market development. "We started 
with two brand-new [Boeing] 737-400 
planes, and we're now flying to Indianapo- 
lis, Baltimore/Washington, Philadelphia, 
and Newark/New York." 

ProAir s fares are lower than North- 
west*^ Moreau says, and "we are flying 
out of Detroit City Airport, which is nearer 
to town, which makes it more convenient 
for the auto companies' personnel to catch 
flights 

ProAir s fare structure, compared with 
most other carriers' fare structures, is the 
ultimate in simplicity. There are just two 
possible fares for each flight— coach and 
first-class. There are no advance-purchase 
requirements, no mini mums or maximums 
on length of stay, and no Saturday -stay- 
over requirements. Tb keep its costs down, 
ProAir has no frequent-flier program, air- 
port clubs, or city ticket offices. 

Flights Added, Flights Canceled 

While the big auto companies are provid- 
ing the core business for ProAir, small 
businesses in the Detroit area are enjoy- 
ing the low fares as well. Moreau tells of a 
retail furniture company that sent 25 em- 
ployees to New York City for an event, 
choosing ProAir because of its low fares. 

Says Norman Sherlock, executive direc- 
tor of the Alexandria, Va. f -based National 
Business Travel Association, which serves 
corporate travel managers: "You're going 
to see more businesses turning to low -fa re, 
niche carriers like ProAir." 

Moreau says business groups around the 
country are asking ProAir "how we worked 
the deal with Chrysler and GM so they can 
get something started in their headquar- 
ters' cities. Could be a trend" 

Nonetheless, while ProAir is a budding 
success story so far for air-fare competition 
in Detroit, little Reno Air has had a much 
rougher time competing with Northwest 

Tom Parsons, publisher of Bert Farts 
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Discount Ttvnl Magazine, based in Arling- 
ton, Texas, says: "Within two weeks after 
Reno announced that it was going to fly I 
from its base in Nevada to Detroit and 
Minneapolis, Northwest announced that it 
was opening new flights to the same 
points with matching fares.* Eventually, 
"Reno had to leave Minneapolis and De- 
troit 1 ' 

Leisurely Steps 

Meanwhile, many small firms are taking 
the same steps commonly used by leisure 
travelers to keep ticket prices to a mini- 
mum. For example, Anna floss, purchas- 
ing director for St. Louis-based Edison 
[.i rot hers, which has specialty retailing 
chains, says, "We're asking our travelers 
to book flights at least seven days in ad- 
vance to get the lower excursion fares * 



Says Katherine Harnen travel manager 
for All Corp., a defense contractor in Hunt 
Valley, Md.: *Even though these advanee- 
liooking (ares don't permit changing dates 
or times without paying a $75 penalty, 
they're still a bargain because you stive so 
much more in the long run" 

Topaz International Ltd., a travel-man- 
agement consulting firm in Portland, Ore., 
practices what it preaches to its corporate 
clients. "More of us are departing Satur- 
day or returning Sunday, " says Tbpaz s 
president, Valerie Estep, "because it saves 
a lot of money." 

Booking off-hour flight times also cuts 
costs for Tbpaz travelers. "I took a 6 a.m. 
flight from Portland to Dallas, returning 
the next day on a 10:30 p.m.," says Estep, 
"and it cut almost 75 percent off the full 
fare coach ticket cost" w 



Ferreting Out Low Fares 



In FUj Fw tj'xx, author and travel -age ncy 
owner Gary Schmidt of Oakdale, Minn , 
offers these fare-cutting suggestions; 

Find a gocxl travel agent Studies 
show that travel agents typically provide 
lower fan's than do airlines' direct reserva- 
tion services Pick a travel agent as care- 
fully as you would choose a doctor, lawyer, 
accountant, or financial planner ( Jet rec- 
ommendations from friends and colleagues. 

Use consolidators* These airfare 
wholesalers can provide impressive sav- 
ings on international flights and good 
deals on many domestic fares* Ask your 



travel agent to use consolidalxirs whenever 
possible. Fly Fur Ijhx lists 2f> major ones. 

( all airline tour or vacation-travel 
departments* (Mien you ran get low fares 
without a Saturday stay-over if you hook a 
simple package that generally includes a 
rental car or a hotel nx»m 

Check the Internet Some airlines 
sites might list discounted lares. Among 
the World Wide Web sites containing low 
fan* information are tnruirritcditmwi, 
innrJimrlantttctnti, tntvihiztrturLa it *k 
mnvJnn fnultT.nmi, and innnrhruj* 
tnktt*.c*ttn, 



Family Business 



Surprises in a survey's results; the implications of Helling; 
brothers divided by work and play. 
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The Need To Clarify Expectations 



Sometimes, family-business consul- 
tants do a little research on their i 
own T and sometimes they find some 
surprises in the results. 
For example, Edwin A. Hoover and Co- 
lette Lombard Hoover of LSi Resource for 
Family Business Management, based in 
Oakbrook Terrace, 111., found two surprises 
in the results of a survey they conducted of 
5 t 000 family-business ( K< bin the Mid- 
west About 100 chief executives or presi- 
dents responded to the survey, which fo- 
cused on issues of bringing family members 
into the business and transferring leader- 
ship and ownership to the next generation. 
Although 77 percent of the respondents 
agreed that it is preferable for family 
members to have outside employment ex- 
perience before joining the family tinn, Ed 
Hoover had expected the percentage to be 
higher. For many years, he points out, 
familv-business professionals and family- 
business literature have encouraged the 
notion that outside experience is impor- 
tant to the success of successors. 
CEOs who favored outside experience 
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pointed out that it contributes to family 
employees' self-esteem, gives them credibil- 
ity among nonfamily employees, and 
brings new ideas to a company. Nonethe- 
less, says Ed Hoover, they were saying 
that "if people come into the business ;md 
the/re motivated and they're committed to 
operating in a businesslike manner, having 
outside experience isn't all that important** 
Colette Hoover found her surprises in 
the high proportions of "yes" responses to 
two questions: 

■ 'Should family member- be held to 
the same performance and accountability 
standard- a- nonfamily employees?" 
f Ninety-three percent said yes.) 

■ "Should compensation for family em- 
ployees be based on the same criteria as 
nonfamily?" I Seventy -three percent 
agreed- 1 

Respondents sent comments such as M It 
would be inappropriate to accept any- 
thing less Ithan the performance stan- 
dards for nonfamily employees] since tanv 
ilv members should be an example to 
employees* and This is important in 



What Happens If We Sell? 



Hy Chrisiof^rJ. Kvknrh vml < 



One of the most wrenching deci- 
sions any business-owning family 
can make is whether to sell the 
business. 

For the past five years, well-financed 
| Mf |<lers have lieen raising the prices thev 
are willing to pay. Hie opportunity to mm 
out at record prices must be weighed, 
however, agaiast family hopes for genera- 
tional transitions that may promise pain 
and earn- no guarantee ol success. 

In the still of the night, the owner 
whose dreams were to see the next gener- 
ation leading the business contemplates 
the all-importanl uuestmn "What is the 
right thing to doT 



There are times when selling is l>est for 
the family and the business. When this oc- 
curs, the family enters the world of the 
unknown— living without the company 
that has been so central to their lives. 

Even when the business is being man- 
;l god pni| N 'i-l> antl its survival is not threat- 
nuii. most owners Vmotton> arc rucked a.- 
thev n-Unquish control. 

The decree to which the family is sup- 
portive of a decision to sell is likely tohave 
an impact on the level of stress that the 
owner experiences. 

Ym even when all agree that selling is 
the right thing to do. when lawyers and ac- 
countants begin to comb over the firm s 



order to show you are not favoring family* 
But the respondents* views don't reflect 
what happens in real life, says Colette. 
Even though business families might 
agree that performance standards should 
be high, for example, they often dont spell 
out those standards or have job desenp 
tions or performance reviews. (One conse- 
quence, says Colette, is that family sueees- 
sors don't get requisite feedback on how 
they are doing.) In addition, families find 
it painful to determine how much family 
members should U' paid, she says 

What do the Hoovers, a husband-and- 
wife team, hope family-business owners 
will learn from their survey? The impor- 
tance of planning, Colette answers. Owners 
"need to sit down with family members and 
talk about the issues" of bringing fam ik 
into the business, she says, "and expecta- 
tions have to be made clear." 

For a free copy of the Hoovers* survey re- 
port, call (630) 495-7600 or send an elec- 
tronic-mail message to Fn^l^ttsunutlmw 
Be sure to say you read about the surv ey in 
MUions Business ■ 
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financial history, the sense of losing pri- 
vacy and control can be overwhelming. 

Certain types of business sales can actu- 
ally help families address difficult issues. 
For instance, when a business implements 
an employee stock ownership plan iESOPi 
or other form of partial sale, the owning 
family is forced to move toward a more 
performance-based compensation system 
for family members and toward more-pro- 
fessional business practices. 

The very reason for selling— money— 
often surprises former business-owning 
families by becoming a source of problems. 
Sudden liquidity for people whose assets 
were always tied up 
sometimes leads to 
uncontrolled spend- 
ing, a propensity to 
"spoil" children and 
grandchildren, or a 
tendency toward bad 
i n vestments — espe- 
cially the temptation 
to buy other busi- 
nesses. 

In effect, when you 
sell a family firm, 
you trade in your old 
business for a new 
one that can be quite 
foreign: money man- 
agement. Just as 
stewardship is criti- 
cal to the long-term 
success of a family 
business, stewarding 
the proceeds from a 
business sale is es- 
sentia]. 

We believe that engaging the services of 
a strong financial adviser and discussing 
money management openly as a family 
will help everyone cope with this sudden 
access in cash. 

Often the business owner wonders, 
"Who will I be if I sell this business?" 
Today many owners remain as key em- 
ployees for several years after the sale. 
Though their grip on the reins has loos- 
ened, they are able to contribute their wis- 
dom and experience. This eases the transi- 
tion from running the firm to retiring or 
starting a new career. 

Some pursue a new business venture 
once their employment contract expires, or 
they might embark on a lifelong dream 
such as teaching or volunteer work. But 
many others chafe as new owners change 
the business or as they leave their life's 
work with no plans for building meaning 
into their new life. For them, the sale of the 
business will be viewed as a terrible deci- 
sion no matter how much cash it produces. 
Other family employees might feel dis- 
connected from what has been "our busi- 
when it suddenly has new owners. 




Even nonfamily employees often feel aban- 
doned, reflecting the fear 1 hat they are now 
"just employees* rather than "part of the 
family." 

Collectively the selling family might face 
a daunting question: "Who are we as a fam- 
ily?" For many families whose members 
work together, the business serves as the 
tie that binds. Selling the business is a 
threat to family harmony and togetherness. 

While we do not question the right of 
a majority owner to sell the business, 
we believe that individuals should get 
input from the rest of the family, partic- 
ularly the next generation. 

We believe that the 
families that manage 
this challenge proac- 
tively are best able to 
keep family harmony 
strong, throughout 
and after the sale. 

When owners re- 
frain from early hints 
or promises that the 
business will be 
passed on to the next 
generation, when 
they gain input while 
reserving the right to 
make the final deci- 
sion and when they 
keep the family in- 
formed of the possi- 
bility of a sale, other 
family members are 
more likely to focus 
on their careers than 
solely on their family 
roles or their inheritance. 

Regular family meetings during the 
transition process can ease tension by 
keeping everyone informed about key de- 
cisions that might affect their lives. Most 
important, post-sale activities that bring 
all family members together, such as fam- 
ily retreats, foster continued family cohe- 

siveness. 

For families committed to long-term 
ownership and disciplined managemeoi, 
our bias continues to be against selling. If 
you sell your business, you will have 
money However, you will go from holding 
the prize to joining the chase. 

If you decide to sell for good personal, 
succession, strategic, or financial reasons, 
please remember that family businesses 
contain a culture that is built upon impor- 
tant family \a!ue< The sale ol \ ti husmr^ 
need not be a time to discard either I be 
culture or its values. In fact, it is a time 
when those values need to be reinforced 

Perhaps the healthiest thing any family 
can do with the proceeds of their busim «g 
sale is to gather together and say: "Look 
at all we've accomplished What ran v.* do 
together nowT M 
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MARK YOUR / 
CALENDAR Ir 



Nov. 4 T Pittsburgh 



"Should You Give an End-of-the-Year 
Bonus? Compensation and Performance 
Issues'* is an ottering of the Network for 
Family Business, ( all Cjndv lannarclli at 
i412i 221-8924. 



Nov. 5, Minneapolis 



"Business Succession Planning for Min- 
nesota Companies," sponsored by Sultan* 
Bv&intiSB and The Cambridge Institute, a 
Vienna, Va., management company, will 
look at options for business succession and 
sale. Call Kim MacAdam at (703* 790- 
9595, Ext. 193. 



Nov. 6, Washington. D,C. 



"Are Children Free to Follow Their 
Dreams?" is a morning session featuring 
nationally known family-business consul- 
tant Ivan Lansberg. Call the American 
University Family Business Forum at 
1 202 i 885- 1897. 



Nov. 6-8. Scottsdale, Ariz. 



"Effective Representation of Kamilv- Meld 
Enterprises" is an annual seminar offered 
bv Attorneys lor Family-Held Knterpn • - 
Call 1 201 1 488-9323. 



Now. 11-13, Orlando. Fla. 



"Managing Succession Without Conflict" is 
a seminar featuring nationally known fam- 
ily-business consultants l/*on A. Daneo and 
-John L Ward. To lx* repeated in June. Call 
Ross Nager at the Arthur Andersen Center 
for Family Business, I -HI 10-924-2770. 



Nov. 17 t Randolph, Mass. 



"Wait Till Your Father Gets Home" i* a 
three-act interactive family-business 
dramatization. Call Paul I Karofsky at 
the Northeastern University Center for 
Family Business; (781) 320-8015. 



Nov. 18, Springfield, III. 



Live and ( andid Meeting the Whole Fam- 
ily's Needs" is a program featuring family- 
business author and consultant Ken Kaye 
Tb be repeated Nov. 19 in Edwardsville, III. 
Call Pamela Burlingame of the Family 
Business Forum at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Kdwardsville at 1-800-692-4333. 



Nov. 19, West Haven. Conn, 



"A Day of Finance" will f<*us on doing busi- 
ness electronically, the future of money, 
business valuation, and wealth transfer 
Call the University of New Haven Center 
for Family Business at fflKJi &'{2-742 J. 
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FAMILY BUSINESS 



Case Study: Equal Pay For Unequal Work 



"It's been years of blood, sweat, and tears 
that I've given to this company. I've 
worked my butt off, and what do I gel for 
it? A brother who comes and goes as he 
pleases, works as little as possible, and 
still makes as much as I do. And to top it 
off) Mom and Dad plan to split the owner- 
ship 50-50 between us, because, after all, 
each kid has to be treated equally!" 

Does Howard's cry for help sound fa- 
miliar? 

Howard, 45, is president of WinDoe, an 
$11 million manufacturing and distribu- 
tion business started by his parents 30 



years ago. His brother, Norton, 37, is trea- 
surer. 

Because the company has a controller, 
Norton's tasks are few and far between. 
And when the weather turns warm, Nor- 
ton rounds out his three-hour workday 
perfecting his galf game. 

Howards repeated attempts to get his 
parents to deal with the issue of Norton 
fall on deaf ears. They spend most of their 




time at their Caribbean vacation home. 
"The business is doing well," Dad says. 
We Ye making monev, so vUiafs the big 
deair 

But that's not how Howa?*d and his wife 
see it They feel trapped between a com- 
fortable lifestyle they both enjoy and a 
freeloading brother they don't respect. In 
light of his age, Howard sees that alterna- 
tive career options that would support his 
lifestyle are limited And with three chil- 
dren to educate and a big mortgage, his 
resentment is growing 

"What can I doT he asks. 



Response 1 

Make An Assessment 

It would help Howard to refocus his energy 
temporarily on an honest assessment of his 
career and the business, Tb succeed, he will 
need to commit some time and build a step- 
by-step process. His assessment tools Amid 
include reading, self education, and his net- 
work of business and personal fonlai l>. 

It would be useful for Howard to write a 
summary of the observations and action 
steps that emerge from each assessment 

On the personal side, Howard should 
evaluate career factors, including job satis- 
fad iun, job fit, and leadership issues that 

might be separate from the issues of the fam- 
ily business. The act of focusing on personal 
responsibilities and needs will help him mod- 
ify his perspective of the business and his 
rule in it 

In his assessment of the business, 
Howard should focus on the big picture. In 
today's business climate, it is likely that 
WinDoe faces significant competitive and 
technological challenges. 

Identifying those challenges and the cor- 
responding needs and actions of the busi 
ness will define the future of the company 
more dearly than past profits or current cir- 
cumstances. In addition, it will pve Howard 
a different way to understand and explain 
the cost of Norton's 
lack of contribution to 
the business 
Based on the results officii as^ssnienl, 
Howard should attempt a change process 
within the family Obviously b* J should start 
with his fat her and mother as the stock- 
holders of the business and as parents. 

Presenting his personal needs and his 
\ \rw of die business tleai l\ to fannU 

members will demonstrate leadership 
and will separate discussion of compensa- 
tion and stock ownership from personal 



Response 2 



Plan A Retreat 




r/M tnnl bust tit \s 

cttwtttftaitf with 
bund Kothler 
Cur A'ArkemH tt* 
Xhinftttfxtlix. 



frustration 



Thin series present* art tin) family-businc** 
dilemmas, commented cm by member* of 
the Family Firm Institute and edited h\ 
Paul I. Karofsky, executive dirertor of the 
Northeastern University Center for Family 
Husincs* in Drdham, Ma**. Identities are 
changed to protect family privacy. The BU . 
triors' opinions do not necessarily reflect 
the views of the institute. C opyright h> 
the Family Firm Institute Boston. You ran 
comment cm this ease study on the World 
Hide Web at utntJTuay forum*Jttml. 



Wanting to be fain parents often confuse 
love and wishes for family unity with issues 
of management inheritance, and leadership 
succession. 

Such intent makes Howard the victim of 
a dilemma. He cannot threaten to leave 
WinDoe without being perceived as greedy 
and uncaring toward Norton and his family 
and without risking his comfortable lifestyle 
and future ownership Yet he lacks the au- 
thority to discipline Norton. Norton knows 
this and takes advantage r earning a fat 
salary while doin^r a mediocre job Muni and 
Dad are happy with Howard's performance, 
and yet, paradoxically, they endorse Norton's 
irresponsible work behavior with their estate 
plan 

This situation could be resolved if the par- 
ents changed their wills, making Howard the 
mile iiunet of Win One and bequeathing to 
Norton a legacy of similar value from other 
assets in their estate, or if they drafted a 
buy-sell agreement under which Howard 
would acquire Win Doe's stock from Norton 
after their parents die. A 50-50 ownership 
would <>nh breed conflict. 

Should these ideas not be acceptable to tti 
parents, a family retreat is in order. This con* 
•lict and other unresolved issues could be 
aired in a relaxed set- 
ting with the help of a 
trusted facilitator. 
Then a family consti- 
tution* could be de- 
signed io include succession and estate 
plans, rules for employment of family 
members* and other guidelines. 

A last resort is for the sons to resign 
their operational dutiea, pursue outside in- 
terests, and hire a professional exec utive 
who could produce enough income and 
dividends to sustain the brothers' lifestyles 
while maximizing WmDoes value 




Su7o Gmhiunktt a 
family -btmMHx 
amsnllant and 
managing part- 
)u r nfGwMmka 
Alvatvz ftAxmci- 
atex, txused in 
Mexkf* City. 
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Information 



Receive instant information on these 
products. Call the number below and provide 
the 3-digit number and your fax number. 



Call 1-800-597-7363 
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These 
advertisers 
would like to 
send you free 

information about the products 
and services advertised in this 
month's Nation's Business. 



Gainsfiaring. A powerful strategy to link employee compensation to business 
results. Incorporating performance measures, teamwork, problem solving, 
improvement and goals. Gainsharing not profit sharing, ... A world of difference. 
For more information dial 803 

Mita Fax Machines. Mita machines allow you to scan documents into memory 
at six seconds per page. Laser technology lets you use plain paper for clear 
images, 884 

IBM. IBM offers more than just PCs. It can offer you integrated hardware and 
software, service contracts and financing. 833 

Royal Copystar. The RC-2260 copier includes features and performance required in 
today's information age. Sixty copies per minute, five on-line paper sources. 858 

Society Insurance. Broad range of comprehensive property and casualty insur- 
ance coverage for businesses and individuals in Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa, 802 

Mail Boxes. Etc. The world's largest franchisor of neighborhood postal business 
and communications service centers. 848 

Ryder. Ryder can help you control costs, improve flexibility and turn transporta- 
tion into a competitive advantage, 855 

Fidelity Investments has teamed with the U.S. Chamber to create a retirement 
program exclusively for Chamber members. 818 

Cessna, Tired of the cost and time wasted on commercial airline travel? Find out 
how your company can benefit from using a Cessna CitationJet. 880 

Steamatic is a diversified cleaning and restoration business. One franchise fee 
provides air duct cleaning, insurance restoration, carpet, furniture and drapery 
cleaning. 825 

MarketFax. Use this exciting interactive fax technology to get immediate results 
tor your small business. 865 

American Republic Insurance Company, Americare — Protection the American 
way. Individual heatth insurance. 801 

General Nutrition Centers, one of America's most recognized specialty retailers 
could be your best franchise opportunity. 824 

World Record Golf Club, Oversize Controller driving iron sets a world record from 
the fairway. Its design reduces hooks and slices, conforms to USGA rules 830 



Please circle 
your selections. 



25 American Century 

33 Blue Cross Blue Shield 
of Alabama 

27 Pitney Bowes 

35 Society Insurance 

29 Wachovia Bank 



Fill out this coupon 
If you fax your response. 



Name_ 
Title 



Company _ 
Address 
City 



State 



ZIP 



Mail to: 

Nation's Business, 1615 H Street. N W 
Washington. D C 20062-2000 
FAX to: 202/463-5636 
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November 

Reader Pol 



Workplace 
Safety 

An overwhelming majority of respon- 
dents to the Nation** H mines* Where 
I Stand poll in September said that 
federal laws and regulations on workplace 
safety and health aiv administered too 
harshly by government inspectors. In ad- 
dition, a majority said the laws and rules 
themselves are unfair. 

Two-thirds of the respondents to the poll 
said a company should be exempt from 
penalties W u xviw if it correct- a health 
or safety hazard discovered by an inde- 
pendent, nongovernment inspector. 

Here are the complete results of the 
pall 



Questions And Answers 



Do you think laws and regulations on work- 
place safety and health are administered too 
harshly by government inspectors? 

Yes 72% No 13% 

Don't know . 15 

Do you think the underlying laws and regula- 
tions are fair and appropriate? 

Yes 25% No 62% 

Don't know 13 





Has your business been inspected for safety 
by Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration or state officials within the past five 
years? 

Yes 43% No 57% 

Should employers be exempt from penalties 
for a year if they fix any health or safety haz- 
ard found by an independent, nongovem 
ment inspector? 

Yes 67% No 5% 

It depends on the violation 28 

Should OSHA issue a rule on repetitive-mo- 
tion injuries thai sets a maximum number of 
exertions allowed lor workers in a certain 
time period? 

Yes.. . . .18% No 61% 

Dont know 21 



Have you or any of your employees had a 
serious on-the-job injury that could have 
been avoided by greater attention to safety? 

Yes 25% No 75% 



Views On Congress 



WWWfTIT 



On Nov. 3 t voters will choose among candidates for all 
435 U.S, House seats and for 34 Senate seats. These 
questions seek your views on the 1997-98 Congress. 

Results of this poll will appear in the January issue 
at Notion'* Business and will be forwarded to administration officials and con- 
gressional leaders, Send the attached, postage-paid Reader Response Card. Or 
circle your answers and fax this page to (202) 463-5636. Tb respond via the In- 
ternet, click on "Pull" at innrj t lntnutxont. 





How has your opinion of 
Congress changed in the 
past two years? 

1. Higher regard 

2. Lower regard 

3. No change 





Do you think the 1997 98 
Congress worked hard 
enough on issues impor- 
tant to you and your com- 
pany? 

tYes 
t No 



Did Congress make accept- 
able progress in reducing 
the federal tax burden on 
you and your business? 

1. Yes 
2 No 



Did Congress make accept- 
able progress in reducing 
federal regulatory require- 
ments on your business? 

LYes 
2 No 




Overall do you think Con- 
gress acted in a way that 
will foster continued U.S. 
economic growth? 

1. Yes 

2. No 



□ 



What is the most important 
piece ot unfinished business 
that should be dealt with by 
the new Congress? 

1. Tax reduction 

2. Tax-code reform 

3. Social Security reform 
4 Medicare reform 

5. Health-care reforms 
6 Other 



Send Your Response Today! 
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By Michael Barrier 



'Tis The Season— 
And mat's The Reason 




Like many other publica- 
tions, Xatinn* BitxinexH gets 
a lot of unsolicited items in 
the mail and 
like the 
small boy 
who's caught 
the firog t I 
feel the urge 
sometimes to 
hold them up 
for the world 
to admire. 
There aren't many occasions 
for doing that, but with the 
holidays fast approaching, now 
seems a good time to offer a 
compact and slightly off-center 
holiday gift guide. 

As I type this, I hold in 
my hands one item that will 
appeal powerfully to a sig- 
nificant minority among our 
readers and perhaps repel 
others. No T it's not a new 
compact disc by Kenny G — 
it's a device called the Cigar 
Savor (think "saver*). It's a 
hollow black t ube with a 
screw-off cap and a gold clip 
on the side; it looks like an 
oversized fountain pen. 
The idea is that when 
you Ye enjoying a stogie 
but can't finish it for 
some reason 

'maybe 
your 

SJXHlSe 

has en- 
tered the 

room waving a baseball bat), 
you can stow it inside the 
Cigar Savor and preserve it 
for later enjoyment. 

There's an internal spring 
that keeps the cigar ready to 
pop out of the tube for a sec- 
ond tour of duty. 
The manufacturer, a 



Woodbridge, Conn., company 
called Cigar Savor Enter- 
prises, says that the tube re- 
shapes the cigar's tip, too, 
and extinguishes the flarne. 

It does about everything, 
in fact, except relight it after 
you retrieve it. 

No doubt that refinement 
is coming. In the meantime, 



contribution to Western civi- 
lization. It's called the Bagel 
Wizard Safety 
Bagel Sheer, and 
the idea is that 
it lets you cut 




a bagel in two 

Without Clllt Mil: 

yourself in the 
process. 

As I think of the human 
suffering that such an inven- 
tion will prevent, my eyes 
begin to water (or is someone 
smoking a 




true cigar lovers can shelter 
their treasures in Cigar Sa- 
vors that come in leather 
and sterling silver <at prices 
ranging up to $350) as well 
a- t hi' plain black model 
(which sells for $25). 

Check out Cigar Savor's 
World Wide Web page, at 
trtnr.vu'arsitrornnn, or call 
the firm toll-free at 1-800- 
372-2069. 

Safer Bagels 

The Cigar Savor a inventor, 
Arthur Beloff (who sold the 
company in 1996 and now 
lives in Florida), has come 
up with another invention 
that 1 haven't seen yet but 
that sounds like a valuable 



| cigar? i 

Surely you've 
l done it — picked 
up a bagel, grasped it firmly, 
and then begun cutting, 
oblivious of the damage that 
the bread knife could do to 
the palm of your hand. 

I recall reading a Wuxh- 
ington Fort story a few years 

ago about the scores ol" week- 

end visits to emergency 
rooms that result from just 
such feckless behavior 

If Rfloffs invention or 
some rival device catches 
on, maybe bagel butchery 
will become as rare as polio 
or smallpox. 

You can order the Bagel 
Wizard Safety Ua^l Sluei 
for $22.95 bv calling Bagel 



Wizard s toll-free number, h 
877-639-3062, 
You can also visit the 
firm's Web page: 

Multiple Cuts 

Thinking about sharp 
blades reminded me of an- 
other company, called CJM 
Products of Franklin, N J. It 
makes t he Razor Saver, 
which sharpens razor blades. 
Charles J. Fletcher, the com* 
[Kmv's president, thinks it's 
the only product on the mar- 
ket "that will sharpen hand- 
held razors* such as the 
ubiquitous Gillette and 
Schick brands. 

Use the Razor Saver, he 
says, and you'll be able to get 
many times as many shaves 
out of a blade as you can 
now. Some users, he says, re- 
port getting as many as 
1 72 shaves from a sharp* 
ened blade. 
Fletcher says that 

( M\! has had trouble 
convincing people that 
the Razor Saver really 
works that well, and so, 
to give the product 
greater exposure, he 
wanted to package it with 
a Gillette or Schick razor 
Not surprisingly— consider- 
ing Razor 
Saver s possible 

mipaet Dii Made 
sale- bnth nmi- 

panies declined to sell 
their razors to CJM, 

The Razor Saver, 
which sells for $9.95, is 
available through what 
Fletcher calls "select ad* 
vert isementsT but you 
can order from the hum 
panv directly bv calling 
(973) 827-4143. Ask for 
Lynn, There s a Razor Saver 
Web page, too, at 
mnnnthivrtnn wall nrjrr W 
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Nation s Business Classified Ads 



CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified ad CALL TOLL FREE 
800-424-6746 (in Washington. DC call 463-5640) 
Fax: 202-463-3102 or write Nation's Business 
Classified. PO Box 1200. Washington, DC 20013 
Closing date for advertising is five weeks preceding 
date of issue Rates are based on frequency at a per 
line per insert cost as follows: 
1x 2x 3x 6x 12x— frequency 
$75 $70 $65 $55 $40 - line rale 
$1,050 $960 $890 $770 $540 - per mch display 
Ad minimums solkJ set. 3 lines 
display. 1 inch, 

How To Reply To Box Numbers 

Box (number in ad}, 
Nation's Business Classified 
PO Box 1200 Washington, DC 20013 



BUILDINGS 



STEEL BUILDINGS From HERITAGE defrvarad ID your 
jobsrte ready to bolt together 5000 sizes burtd a yourself 
and SAVE Can wtrh your building size 1-800-643-5555 
Heritage SmJdmg Systems, F08 470. N Utile Rock. AR 
721 154W70 
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REE LOGO, FREE EMBROIDERY 
C1ass»c denm shirts as low as 516.00. Cap $500. sport 
shin $1 5 .00 For cataiog/ordef 630-761 9674 

CORPORATE CLOTHING 
FREE LOGO * FREE EMBROIDERS 

Demm shirts from $18 00, Caps from SS.00, Golf Shrts, 
Poiar Fleece Products Jackets Wndstiirts, T-shirts 8 Much 
More' Cafl COLORADO COYOTE DESIGNS, 303-288- 
6339 Fa* 303-288-6454 



BUSINESS FINANCING 



CASH FOR RECEIVABLES Domestic Export, import PO 
Funding Open LXs Fast funding, low rates high 
advance, any size. Ceiiv»Df*Tartt&,e00-42t-l 120X227 

THE CAPITAL NETWORK introduces investors to serious 

emerging growth companies For more inforrnafjon 
Cail5l2-3Q&OB26 

CASH FOR INVOICES Accounts Recervaote Financing to 
$^000.000 Direct lender with offices nationwide 
| AeroFund financial Approvals oy phone 1-600-747- 
4AR4234) 

WORKING CAPITAL COMPANY CcjmmarcW accounts 
recervabte financing Fast Fundir^ilow Rates 80O899- 
3836. www worfcifig-capftal com 

MONEY SUPERMARKETS 
Loans-Any Reason Any Amount" Credrt No Problem 1 72 
Hour Processing' Brokers N eede d $00-399-7137 X31 1 

DSA FACTORS Accts Rcvbl financing 773^248-9000 
96% ADVANCE on new nvoces NEXT DAY PAYMENT 
REPS Wanted Territories open IL. MS TN. NC 
PO Bo* 577520. Chicago, IL 60657 

EXPORT FINANCING ALTERNATIVES Equfjment Loans 
Cross-Border Leasing Protect Finance a Export Credit 
insurance Latin America Pacific Rim, Mexico & other 
emerging lorEagn merits call Adirondack Leasing O 60G 
67a- 7342 Fax 518-463-0144 



IMAGEWEAR 
FREE LOGO & EMBROIDERY 1 



Denim Shirts as Low As.J 1 8$« 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 800-670*3050 




www.oipenfivBr.toni 



AUTHORS 



NEW AUTHORS 

PUBLISH YOUR WORK 

ALL SUBJECTS CONSIDERED 

Mem, Bioofophy, (Wmrouv ftwtty ChHdrwrt. 

AUTHORS WORLDWIDE INVITED. 

MINERVA PRESS 

1 OLD MOw/TOI iCWl LONDON SW? 30Q, IMPEND 
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Acquire established, ongoing businesses you can relocate 
to your area Mail order, oubiisnrtg distribution, light 
manui, other nrortfebusineeaes lor sate Foratree sam- 
ple report write the Relocatable Bub**$s r^wsletter, PO 
Box 220214 Great Neck. NY 11022-0214 or cat) 1-80O- 
448-8667 

MAKE S50O0 - S10.00CWMONTH FROM HOME 
Sendngla^lorjiTysjc^ns ProfteOe home business 
Recorded MessaQe (800) 356-8232 FREE REPORT? 

REAL HOME BASED BUSINESS w*h serious rrv^toome 
along w<h great savings on everyday items & servces Cat 
auT>77SQ7t2X7T33tofdotae; Use code «ASB4 

LET THE GOVERNMENT START YOUR BUSINESS Bonus 
Free business ^^corporation Free Check software 202 
296*0526 r^/Aivwwcapttaipubiic^^ 



BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 



Before you spend up to S60-100k or more 

on a Franchise check this 
You Can Have a Six/Seven Figure 
Income Potential FROM HOME 

'By Phone and rax 'No Employees 
'Fewer Hours 'Fewer Expenses 

Free information-1-800-432-0018 X2776 



PES 



flion "Authors Guide to Sub*cty 
BO 
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FREEDOM ASSOCIATES 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



HOLDING A MORTGAGE ON PROPERTY YOU SOLD? 
Sai FOR CASH) NfflOMWDE 1-80P862-2744 

GET YOUR FREE COPY" Kevn LehmannS new MLM 
report 1 Steps to Overcorrung Even The Toughest 
Qfy*aons 'Close tike the pros. 1-80Q-656-6397. Ext 194 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your smafi business 
Gfamsfoans to $800.000 00 Free recorded message 
707-449-6600 (HS2) 

- own your own business— 

ALL TYPES. SIZES AND PRICES SOME WITH TERMS 
AB.C 719-540- 22Q0 OR WyVWBlZSALE.COM 

NEW FRANCHISE ANNUAL DIRECTORY describes 3.975 
busnesses $3995 ind Moneyback guar Free sample 
copy Into Franchise NewsieTter INFO l-8efr6C6-266S. 

AFTER RESEARCHING KWDfflEDS OF OPPORTUNITIES 
famous hnanoai advisor Robert Alton shares FREE HM» 
OTTSttxtrTg The Idea) Home Business t-60049»0l79 

LEGAL SERVICES GOES MLM 
24 HR RECORDING 888-234-7575 
^DEPENDE NT ASSOCIATE 

ULTRATRiM Guarantees Wteighi toss Lose up to 48 fbs In 
just 6 weeks Free one week supply available. Write 
UtaffltXl^KreneriaSl Ste 16Z Denver, CO 8Q22Q 

BUY FORECLOSED AND DISTRESSED PROPERTY 
Use OUR Money Split Profte Complete Training 
Free into 1 -800-331 -45S5, Ext 5035 

MAKE MONEY WITH A FAX 
Staring income S4 SOOVmo sending tastes to physicians 
trom your home or oftce. 600-777-2565 Ext NBM 
htip //www medafax.ccni 

I MADE OVER $1 000.000 LAST YEAR 
In a zero stess. rtto*& ideal Wesryto. home-based bjsmess 
l<kyfi I h&I lo teach 2 poop*e r\ detect marVets my smpie turn- 
Key" system Cat my 24-hr HQTUNE (800) 986-1562 

CAPITALIZE ON CRIME' Earn amazmg prcrfte on M Ine of 
crime pflwertton product that *a« l*e crazyl Fnse v/ioiosato 
catatog 800-735-1797, POB tQ154 #NB. YaWma WA 989QQ 

EARN Suostantial weeUy income passing out company's 
marketing Wo Al inventor** orders cuelomer service 
payment A detrvery handl ed by our staff T -886-806-6 175 

CAREER BURNOUT? HOME BASED HEALTH BUSINESS 
EARN SERIOUS RESIDUAL INCOME ON A PART- TIME 
BASIS NO RISK NO REJECTION FREE RECORDED 
^FORMATION 1^00-325-2*94 

MEDICAL BILLING A> 
Exciting potential' Free report by industry leader explains 
superior software training support & client acqmwtJon info 
From $4995 Can lo quality tor a tree compmer/prmter NCS 
800007-37*1 370. 

CORRECT MALE IMPOTENCE. Feat growing market tor 
r w prescription oewce to correct any type of rnpoience 
without drugs or surgery Nome based Bob Jackson t- 
800-624-17 17 EST www viagre-aiternaiivecom 



ISLAND AUTOMATED MEC 

600-322-1139.. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



LADES 

New natural fcrmufa that feeds and nurtures the female 
breast. The ramarfcaota product enhances shapes, tones, 
firms and uplifts Proven networking co For free Lnfo call 
Shen or Bonnie at 3X1838-4331 

LA/vlOSCAPE CONSTRUCTION & MAINTENANCE CO, 
Welt estab co m the Boston MA area 1996 year-end 
S2 5M volume net S336K 1997 promts in me sw cbgd fig- 
ures as wd, 65% construction, 10% maintenance & 25% 
snow pJowng operations. Well run great money maker 
Owner <s witting to stay on board Wait responses of mter- 
est won name 4 financial background to (Great 
Opportunities) 271 Canton St Stoughton. MA 02072 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



NATIONAL TELEVISION MARKETING Increase product 
sates & awareness through nail TV mktg Affordable 
turnkey. Jc«nt venture & potential export opportunities avail 
900-215-996? 

BIDS BIOS BIOS BIDS"" 
Get More Stale & Local Bids from ^e Words Largest Source 
- BON* Cal 800^770997 or visit us at www txjnetcom 

INCORPORATE ALL 50 STATES Rersonak2ed Corporate 
Documents Low Price Guarantee Elite Business 
fomasons Cad 688-666-7 16 1 www.lrcServicecom 

YOUR COMPANY LOGO IN BRASS 
Impresses wall logos of brass chrome or other cost effec- 
tive finishes. Free estimates METAL LOGOS, INC 
800^LOGO(5646)FAX 402-339-3311 

ORDER ENTRY Services Mail order/catalog sales & 
requests Dedt card processing 900#s oeaie/kx^ hetp 
Ine 24 hr Cal Center www relaycom com 

We re More Tnan \ftJST Another Answering Service 

SAVE 50%, internet Ser/ices/Sottware Development 
RrirtagrFacfcaging We assist with e-commerce. web site 
«*eve*oprnent/piomDtion; software development prmtM-ig 
catatogs/brocnores oiister/ciamsneil packaging Save 
50% 406-621-4519 



BUSINESS SOFTWARE 



Crunched tor time 7 Whte a professional plan today with 
Adarus Business Plan tor just S60 Easy to use step by step 
wizards' Consufttng available Call 888-933-6797 for mlo 
visit ug at wwwaOarus com for a FREE demo 

WESTWAY SOFTWARE SYSTEMS 

DISTRIBUTION SOFTWARE 
INVOICING STATEMENTS INVENTORY CONTROL 
PURCHASING. ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AUTOMATIC 
PRICING, ,CUSKMER HISTORY AND MUCH MORE! 
TRY IT FOR 2 MONTHS - FREE 
CALL 1-800-594- 1 144 FOR FREE DEMO DISK 



BUY IT WHOLESALE 



BUY FACTORY DiFtfrCT' Orient Mexco USA 
45.000 Products. Lowest Prices All Types 
Ga>way Bo* 43358^8. Baltimore. MP 21236 

Buy 39,457 PRODUCTS, DIRECT from FACTORIES In 
Taiwan. HKong Philippines. Mexico*. Save 500% - 900% 
Echomark. Bom 739-NB1I8. ShaJimar FL 32S7M739 USA 



the deal 
fi • nard- 
vnasier( 



CARPET 



1-B00-545-5815, TC INDUSTRIES. Shop no r 
you want we've got Afl name brand carpers 
wood Free samples on the hottest Dupont 
Nylons 80% sawngs. 

VACUUM CLEANERS 'Dtecountad" OrecK Fantom. Sharp 
Hoover Panasonic, Rainbow Royal. Krrpy. Miete MHisk, 
BmlHn Eurete jjfttfflfegg 

CARPETSaveuptoSO^&rTXJfeanma^brarxls We also 
manufacture our own beautiful styles For information & 
samples call 1-600-348-7747, Ext 45 Oaflon, Georgia 

CARPET. VINYL WOOD FOR 25 YEARS THE TOP 
BRANDS THE LOWEST PRICES CHURCH, HOME OR 
OFFICE WEST CARPET INDUSTRIES, DALTON, GA 800- 
247-3707 

BECKLERS CARPET "Since T949* V800BECKLER 
Carpet Vinyl. Harcfwood. Area Rugs Samples upon 
request Wholesale Prices Warranted CashvCharoe Card 
Datton, GA 



INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS . CfraT CAR0 processing 



by Fax, Phone or thf Internet 

✓ Gumce* low** prfca ✓ Alt 50 swws and off-sr 

✓ Frw njme »*die ✓\ok^fp« 



9^ III -7 f S3 or in corpora te « tie memrt at *w*MMnpx m g 



LOSING SALES 7 NEED BETTER FINANCIAL CONTROL 9 
ACCEPT CREDIT CARDS' ALL BUSINESSES 1 Computer 
PO£. Etectromc Cash Registers. Software Terminals 
Printer rjew 4 Used 90O 755-4 ECS 



BUSINESS SOFTWARE 



AUTOMATE YOUR BUSINESS wtm the M*to6-z Business 
ControHer It's an easy bo use pamt of sate package lor 
Windows 95 or NT Y2K compter* Cafl tor a FREE catalog 
8CKHEW-6799, or ws* us on the web at www.mjcroOiz.com 
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0*gm program bra on work experience 



BUSINESS - ENGINEERING - ARTS 



wwvTwaKRTSoui 

PO BOX MM • BrynMawrPA 19010 I 
faa 610 5271006 • wasnurwaop no* | 



Nation's Hummi'S.- Nmv.mhImt WO* 



EQUIPMENT FINANCING 



EQUIPMENT LEASES up 10 $75 000 Application Only, 
24hr approvals First Credit Corp Call Brian at 1400-326- 
4188, Ext 3 FAX: 904-479-3891 We Welcome Your 
Business 

ADVANCED CAPITAL LEASING 'We are a direct funding 
source for your ecMpment teasing needs S2-S75K For 
great service call Bill at 1-801-532-7371. 
wwwacteaaing com 

PHONE-A-LEASE $5K-S150,000 "No Rnancials ReqviWl* 
(Bigger Leases. No Problem" t) 4 Hour Approvals 
Computers " Phone Systems ' Voice Mail * Trucks " Cars * 
Recycling Ept * Construction Equipment * Adirondack 
Leasing 80O67&7342 Fax 518-463-0144 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 



FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
Wtth the leading consulting firm in the country. 
McGROW CONSULTING 1800) 35&-801 1 

GiNGlSS FORMALWEAR 
With over 240 locations we are the Leader m our industry 
Low initial lees, complete training & a clean store environ- 
ment Call 1-600-621 -7125 for «nfo 

FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
CompJete development mcbdmg franchrse sates services 
Capital avail for qualified co Cal the IrancNse experts 
FRANCHISE CAPITAL 800*795-2886 or 828-743- 1000 



GET A DEGREE THAT COUNTS Distance learning BS, 
BBA MS MBA. MHA MPA degrees Programs m busi- 
ness, criminal justice sports & hearth ar>ninistrat)on Free 
catalog t-30f>6S&-7038 or 504*201-0111 BIENVtLLE 
UfJIVERSlTY 

PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUM. AppwixJ home study 
Most atfordabte 1 comprenensive 100 yrs of tegai trarnrg 
FREE CATALOG 1^800^3228 BLACKSTONE SCHCOL 
Of LAW, PQ Box 7Q1449, Dept NB, Daias, TX 7537Q 

EARN YOUR BACHELORS MASTERS ANDOfl DOC 
TORAL degree by distance *earnng No residency required 
Scutrrwest Unrvenvry 2200 Vate^ BN^ . Kenne/ >^2 
(909433-5023 Fax 504^lG8-32ia 



your business! 

Call trvo franchise ap«cialltts for Information on 
franchising your business or seminars 
scheduled throughout the country. 

FfOnCOrP 1-8 00- FRANCHISE 



FURNITURE 



BUY DIRECT from North C^roWna lumiture capital of Ihe 
world Shop and save In home delivery Over 400 manu- 
facturers to choose from. HOMEWAY FURNITURE COM- 
PANY PO Box T548, Mt Airy NC 27030 (800} 334-9094 



INTERNET 



INTERNET STORE DEVELOPERS Ontme shopping 
secure credit card uansaclions special product promo- 
lions & web riosting sves SoW Rock Software Inc.. 1-800- 
667-6224 www iiondamali com 



INVENTIONS 



INVENTORS - FREE INFORMATION PACKAGE 
For customized assistance on your product or idea call 
Davison 1-60O677-6382 



LEGAL SERVICES 



TRADEMARK REGtSTRATIC 
Fixed Rates - Lowest Pno 
1-a0f>67.TRADf 



f Anorneyfi 
iranteed 



DOfvi T BE SUED BY YOUR EMPLOYEE ftow program 
STOPS employee lawsurts Upheld by US Supreme Court 
Free mto 334-660-2060 or www.rnodejprDgram.com 

REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS *i Jackson Hot. WY 
provide Quality patent & trademark services for trdMduaJt 
& companies nationwide via mad ai attordable hwed lees 
Flanagan $ Flanagan 307 739- 1 1 28rf ax 307.739- f T30 for 
fc a tl ri o about servces 



TRADEMARKS 



/ Protect your business identity 
/ Trademark searches and registrations 



Hall rj.tch bMh 

Hfwm.Wrcv4J<h.(«n 




LEGAL SERVICES 



TRADEMAflK SEARCHES $150 Application Preparatori 
$350 Located near US Patent £ Trademark Crtlce 
Attorney Jay Hc*o^:(800) 304-6266 
vswwfraderriarks-fHj&corri 



MARKETING 



PLASTIC CARDS foe customer loyalty memoereNp, dis- 
counts - all types at competitive prices Thick/Tim 
embossed Mag strip Bar code. Laser printable smart 
cards Caltfax for samples and ideas CARDf OflM SER- 
VICES 800-824-1621 - Fax 630-691*0576 



OFFICE FURNITURE 



CLONE OFFICE CUBICLES 
direct & save Free color 
www execMn/eruenors com 



ace Buy 



PRINTING 



FREE CATALOG of Business Printing Labels, checks, 
computer farms etc 100% Guaranteed Progressive 
Printing Co . Dept N8 Ban 700029 San Artono, TX 78Z70 



PUBLICATION SERVICES 



NEED MORE PlZAZZ IN YOUR PUBLICATION more effec- 
tive contend Vtsbte Ink Consulting will anaVze your maga- 
zines, newspapers, & corporate oarnmunications and snow 
voutowtoirTajovethem^ 

notogy E^mad taytortxOgnt net or can 850-231-0961 



rElECOMMUNICATKM 



FREE PFOOUCT PACKED CATALOG* 
BJggesi selection of eeliutar & PCS phones & accessory 

LOWEST PWCES GUARANTEED. 
B6&- 363- 7999 www everytNrigwmflless com 



HMESHARES 



TIMESHARING TODAY MAGAZINE For owners, buyers, 
sellers Resort reviews, informative ancles, investigative 
reports. 100s of classified ads $18 tor 12 issues + FREE 
reson ratings book 

888-463-7427 www timesfrranng -today com 



TRAVEL SERVICES 



COMPANIES SAVE BIG ON TRAVEL Gain control over your 
corporate tjovei expenses Save tog money each month by 
becoming your own travel agent CaJ us kx the details 
TRAVBJ9TS CHOICE ASSQCWESa0044&O09& 



WATCHES 



ANYONE CAN 
PUT YOUR LOGO 

ON A WATCH. 
WE'LL PUT IT ON j 
A WATCH YOU'LL 
ACTUALLY WEAR. 



Your color logo on our Roman Classic octa 
gonal "Designer Watch". Precision movements 
and hands, goldtone case, stone crown and 
genuine leather band Sampler price $15.00 
[a 531.50 value). Send us your color logo and 
$15.00 per watch. (Sales Tax - CA only). Limit 
five (5) at sampler price Order now! 

Great American Images 

819 Cowan Road, Oept NB 
Burtirtfame, CA 94010-1204 USA 



1-800-717-1339 




Business Opportunities 



i J !)i You? 
In A 
Ohm 

Feature your business, products 
and services — even txisincss 
O B POrt UPite i — in the Nation's 
Business classified*. 

C all Maria Seher for information about 
Nations Business denrrofrjaphics and 
advertising rates. 

1-800-424-6746 

NationsBusiness 



Mailbox 
Rent 




or boost profit* and i 

fool traffic fn an witting Ou#tn+»n' 



Equipment sales only' 




1*800 SMSBURY 



SALSBURY 



mmmimtm | 

tOI(Jl»M*SN*> HIT*** 



Earn The Living 
You've Dreamed Of... 
Right In Your Own 
Dream House! 



Live in or it'll j« r Jfclr'* V%l hunw with ttr»ij{n 
trjlurct not fi>unil rkewftrre at twice Itic price. 
Mudrlt ** li>* a% $ f * M' |>-rr v<jii;irr fool. 




r jmi *i|> t» S5.*K«» to M^.WKI |nr home ... 

■ Quality 

• Contemporary 1 Traditional Homes 

• Kcq» Present Bmploymetit 

All you need to pel started is a $7,500 house 
derail v-ior «mu bu.a.c- r-\ ptMfe Nji 

Nr« - "He \ our (Nn Build* r" |irr^r*ni can 
«ve yo» nod your client* up ro 25V. of the 
hout* conn rue Hon cost. 

For a FREE Full Color brochure: 

Call Mr. Nation* at 1 -800*579-1079 (24 hrt) 

Fax (770) 720-7605 or write: 

r aglr"* Neil Hornet. Inc 
2o< ratio Nrit Drl*t , (anion, <i A 50114 

Imp /www.cayjtanttthoma.cimi 
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Grmving businesses share their experiences in creating 
and market ing new products and services. 



Over-Tlie-Top Pizza 



By Mark Richard Moan 

Some people like Spam on their pizza. 
Others appreciate pizza sprinkled 
with alligator and rattlesnake. Then 
there are those who simply enjoy a 
good old-fashioned pepperoni pie. 

No matter how exotic or conventional 
one's desires, most likely they can be ful- 
filled at PieWorks; Pizza by Design, a chain 
of North Carolina restaurants whose own- 
ers are prepping to take on the world. 

Started in 1990 in the wake of a fran- 
chising deal rhat went sour, PieWorks has, 
ironically, embarked on a franchising ef- 
fort of its own, one that the owners believe 
will succeed because of the company's con- 
cept. 

"We art- a specialty-pizza company that 
provides the broadest toppings selection 
available," says PieWorks* president, 
John Weaver, who founded the Greens* 
boro-based company with Kelly Bohlen, 
vice president of finance. There's enough 
interest on the part of other individuals 
who appreciat' *he distinction of the con- 
cept ami are rested in franchising f 

What the partners believe is exportable 
is a menu that carries 150 toppings, in- 
cluding—besides those already men- 
tioned--buffalo sausage, ostrich, hot dogs, 
and andouille, a Louisiana sausage. You 
can design your pizza or order one of the 
nearly 50 pies on the menu, such as the 
"Pepperoni Classic" or the "Diamond- 
Black/ which features black-bean salsa 
and rattlesnake sausage. 

PieWorks, with six restaurants in five 
cities, has become a $6 million operation by 
serving the fantasies of pi2za enthusiasts. 

Franchising is "going to add a different 
aspect to the daily operatioas amund here 
in the corporate office/ says Bohlen, who 
has been working with Weaver for t8 
years, first as his employee at previous 
businesses and now as a partner at 
PieWorks. "And I think that it's going to 
be very exciting," she adds. 

But life for Weaver and Bohlen offered a 
different kind of excitement eight years 
ago, just after they became Pi2za Miracle 



franchisees. Pizza Miracle specialized in 
nutritional pizza, and Weaver and Bohlen 
thought the idea would fly. "But the fran- 
chisor went out of business about two 




The secret is at th> fiijijii'iiiff lUfjni of them— 

hf Ihsup K t\ nxtnnmxf chuht fimtulftl hif Joli 
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weeks after we opened our first restau- 
rant," says Weaver *We were cast adrift 
We had no guidance, no suppliers, no ad* 
vertising support, and virtually no con- 



cept." Beth were neophytes in the resl au- 
ra nt business. In 1989, Weaver had sold 
his chain of check-cashing stores, where 
Bohlen was an employee. 

Dennis McCreary, who was director of 
training and development for the Original 
Diet Pizza Co., Inc., Pizza Miracle's parent, 
says Original Diet Pizza was about to go 
public when an Arizona franchisee, who op- 
erated four Pizza Miracle stores, filed a 
lawsuit against Original Diet. That 
abruptly halted the 
U.S. Securities and 
Exchange Commis- 
sion's approval 
process, and investor 
interest dried up. 
"Everybody would 
have made money 
and the franchisees 
would have been 
happy ' it the -ti*'k of- 
fering had gone 
through, says Mc- 
Creary. 

Including the 
Greensboro restau- 
rant, six Pizza Mira- 
cle stores were oper- 
ating in three states 
in 1990. and Origi- 
nal Diet had sold 
franchise rights to 
an additional 20 or 
s<> investors. "A lot of 
people lost a lot of 
money," says Weaver, 
adding that his loss 
was considerable, 

Left foundering 
without franchisor 
support, Weaver and 
Bohlen decided to In- 
to recoup their losses 
by selling the restau- 
rant But in ornVr in 
attract :i buyer, they 
had to increase the 
establishment h sates* 
"I had an epipha- 
ny," Weaver says of 
the moment he de- 
cided that toppings were the answer. 
When a customer u*\d him thai a national 
pizza chain didn t carry fresh tomatoes 
Weaver says, he was astounded "I had a 
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MAKING IT 



number of customers who really, really en- 
joyed having fresh tomatoes on their 
pizza* 

Weaver and Bohlen began offering fresh 
vegetable toppings. Soon after, they so- 
licited suggestions for toppings from cus- 
tomers, and when the list reached 35 they 
found that sales had increased. Four 
months after opening, the partners shut 
down Pizza Miracle and reopened the next 
day under the PieWorks name. 

PieWorks rang up about $300,000 in 
sales in its first full year, a respectable 
figure but not enough to compensate the 



owners for their investment in time and 
money. It was late 1991, says Weaver, 
and "by this time I had no choice but to 
go on/ 

By early 1992, PieWorks' toppings had 
grown to 100, and sales continued to rise. 
In 1993, with $300,000 from profits and a 
loan guaranteed by the U.S. Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Weaver and Bohlen 
opened a second PieWorks in Greensboro, 
following it later that year with the open- 
ing of a third store, in Winston-Salem. 

In 1995 they added their fourth store*, in 
Cary, a suburb of Raleigh. By the end of 



1996. PieWorks had stores operating in 
Raleigh and Durham as well. 

The company's franchising program, 
begun in July, focuses on the Southeast 
and is searching for established fran- 
chisees with the capital to help with the 
expansion. The initial objective,* says 
Weaver, "has been to identify several expe- 
rienced* larger franchisees who are inter* 
ested in finding a concept to overlay on 
their current operations," ■ 



Marie Richard Mom U a free-lance writer m 
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Success Is Not A Commodity 



m < M •> • ■ /;• • ■ 

It's a problem faced by business peo- 
ple in many industries, selling 
everything from toothpaste to per- 
sonal computers. If the market looks 
at your products as commodities, virtu- 
ally indistinguishable from those of 
your competitors, how do you persuade 
customers otherwise? 

That was the challenge Alan Bagliore 
faced more than 10 years ago when he 
founded a McHenry, 111., company called 
Cypress Medical Products. It sells such 
things as latex gloves, crutches, and ban- 
dage rolls, 

"It's a commodity product line for &6 
most part," Bagliore says, "but commodi- 
ties have different levels of quality." Com- 
modity sellers provide different levels of 
service, too, and Cypress tried to set itself 
apart with what Bagliore calls "a tailor- 
made service program** 

"You create problems for your customers 
when your shipments are late," he says, 
"when your shipments come in pieces, 
when the quality is nol there, when the 
sales support is not there. We look at it in 
this light How do we make the people we 
work for*— the customers, that is— 
"happy? You do that by removing their 
pn M^ms." 

Bagliore, 51, is a native of New York 
City and has worked in the medical -prod- 
ucts industry for more than 25 years. He 
moved up from taking telephone orders to 
increasingly responsible sales and man- 
agement positions, until he decided he 
was tired of working for someone else. 

He asked a former colleague, Varun 
Soni, to join him as a partner, and the 
credibility they had earned in the industry 
helped them get a line of credit for 
$750,000 from a bank, as well as good 
terms front The manufacturers, many of 
them foreign, whose products Cypress as- 
sembles or repackages. 



Bagliore immediately got a lesson in 
heeding customers' wishes. His original 
plan for the company was "totally re- 
vamped* after his first visit to a cus- 
tomer, he says. "He said, 'If you want to 
do business with us, you will do this, 
this, and this' " — carrying inventory, for 




Heeding customers' wishes f f \Uu* iUujhnn. venter, hnitd 
(UfftrcHx Medical Product*, a McHennj, fit, firm he ram with 
his mn Eric Hagliore, president* righU and Varan Soni 
president 



instance — "and our game plan went out 
the window." 

As successful as Cypress is by most 
measure*— it has annual sales of around 
$45 million and about 90 employees— 
B.itdiore is f;, r fVrjni ^ihsfVel In even in 



dusky," he says, "you have different levels. 
We're kind of an A-minus company now; 
we're ^nnv. loward I he top of the classifi- 
cations" 

What accounts for that rating, he 
says, is "what you can do for the cus- 
tomer. When you jump from a C to B, 
it's quality of product more than any- 
thing. When you jump from a B to an A. 
its the services you can provide the cus- 
tomer." 

Because Cypress* customers are not 
end users but dealers in medical sup- 
plies, the questions Cy- 
press must ask itself 
include these, Bagliore 
says: "Can you attend 
their sales meetings 
and give their sales 
force what they need to 
succeed in selling your 
product? Can you mine 
up with innovative 
programs for their 
sales force that give 
them an incentive to 
sell your product?" 

< \ press now accounts 
for about 5 percent of 
the industry's sale* m 
its major product line — 
examination gloves — 
"and less than 2 percent 
in our other product 
lines" Bagliore says, "so 
we have tremendous 
room for growth," Gloves 
in particular no t unit lor 
an expanding market, 
thanks to greater 
awareness of t he need 
for protection from HIV 
and hepatitis B. 

Bagliore doesn't talk 
like a man who will be 
tempted to pursue that growth reck- 
lessly, "I've had a tremendous fear of 
losing what I have, throughout my en- 
tire life, H he says, "You build it weak, it 
stays weak. You build it strong, you're 
going to endure." • 




Capturing Earth's Moments 



Htj Xmtctf Bran fan Hntdcrson 

■Hu- framed images lining the gallery's 

1 brick walls are, in a word, stunning. 
I Leopards stretch lazily in the 

" branches of acacia trees in Tanzania. 
Sunlight bathes a golden, forest-flanked 
castle in Germany The Great Barrier Reef 
nses I mm the blue wiMernes- «»f Australia. 

It's all in Knoxville, Tenn., in a shop 
started by Scott West, a self-employed 
writer and his wife, Bernadette, a flight at- 
tendant who had traveled the world as a 
child when her father was 
an Army colonel. The Wests 
were accomplished photog- 
raphers when they invested 
their savings to open a tiny 
gallery in the Old City, a w- 
vitalized historic district in 
Knoxville, in 1993. Support* 
ers of the environment, they 
called it Earth to Old City, 
in part because they liked 
the reference to "Earth" 

Scott's sister, Paula West, 
managed the 400-square- 
foot, second-floor shop, 
which was tucked away 
from the main traffic flow. 
Sent! kept the photographs 
coming. Bernadette over- 
saw long-range planning 
plus matting and framing, 
which she did in her 
cramped bedroom at home, 

**We just followed the op- 
portunities that arose," 
says Scott. "Paula's mer- 
chandising degree was the 
closest we got to knowing 
how to run a business." 

The 20-Homething trio 
had only $20,000 m sales 
the first year. Nonetheless, 
Bernadette says, "we blh 
lieved in it even when we 
weren't doing well " 

Tb keep the business from folding, the 
Wests made some changes. In late 1994, 
they moved to a more visible, 3,200* 
square-foot site in an 1888 warehouse 
filled with other eclectic shops. They ex- 
panded their product line to include jew- 
elry, clothing, and international gift items. 

In addition, lhe\ persuaded Scott's par- 
ents, Jim and Vada West, to leave secure 
1<>h> atirj join I he familv <u\ n. <l business as 
equal shareholdVE Vada, who had been a 
manager at the Tenncoooe Valley Authority, 
iiMfi her keen eye for detail to create atten- 
tion-getting ili-|.»la\- n ni io market Scott 
and Bernadette's .'MMKK) photiis Jim, a for- 



mer gnxrerv store manager, a woodworking 
hobbyist, and a self-described perfectionist, 
did all the framing, The risk paid off: Saks 
in 1996 reached $310,000. 

"Everyone took on a role and worked 
hard to be good at %* Scott says. 

But id her hurdles lay ahead. In the 
spring of 3997. a late-night shooting in Old 
City prompted police to warn Knoxville res- 
idents that Old City was dangerous after 
dark. The night MWung the shunting, nut 




Family involvement s-fwrs tin tjnmlh of Earth to ( Md C% *t A •••<••• ■■.■'.< T> 
gal far jf and gtfl shop static! htj Scat), and lirmadetie We#t s ccttter. With them 
an, in on hit, Vada WM, Aatoimitv Tmit> Paula West and Jim Hi*/. 



one customer — not even a browser — en- 
h-red the Wests' shop. The district, where 
jazz clubs, restaurants, and trendy bou- 
tiques depend on evening business, sud- 
denly had Ixvnme a ghost town. 

Onre a-am. the Wevt> kneu lhe\ had tn 
do something. Paula became president of 
the Old City Neighborhood Association to 
promote the area as a family center of 
shopping, dining, and fun. Scott designed a 
Si cirt Historu walking-tour brochure and 
distributed it in hotels and other tourist 
venues. He collected money from neighbor- 
ing businesses and bought the back-cover 
ad in the Knoxville visitors guide to tout 



the district as a vibrant, cant-miss experi- 
ence. Today, the area is thriving again, 
and Earth to Old City is widely regarded 
as a cornerstone of the comeback. 

'Hie Wests attribute their success to per- 
severance, a distinctive product line, pa- 
tience with customers, friendly competition, 
and. above all, optimism. They have drawn 
steady media coverage from marketing ef- 
forts such as fashion shows, Beanie Baby 
swap meets, Earth Day scavenger hunts, 
and silent auctions for charity. 

The family hires outside employees only 
during Christmas and extended vacations, 
which they take together despite their long, 
shared hours in the workplace. And they 
funnel their profits back into the company. 

"No one takes more [ pay I 
than they need," says 
Hemadette, 

The Wests vote on every 
major decision, including 
merchandise selection. "We 
don't want to be just a re- 
tail shop,* Scott says. "We 
want our business to say 
that our customers are 
special. They're kind of like 
armchair travelers. When 
they come in the shop, we 
want them to be trans- 
ported somewhere else." 

Sales are expected to 
reach $500,000 this year. 
As further evidence of its 
success. Earth to Old City 
was named a 1998 state 
honoree in the Blue Chip 
Enterprise Initiative 
Award program, sponsored 
by Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. (known 
as MassMutual— The Blue 
Chip Company), the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, 
and Nathan Bminewf. The 
program recognizes firms 
that have met challenges. 

On Memorial Day week- 
end, the Wests opened a 
second shop, in nearby 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. Ber- 
nadette's sister, Antoinette Trent, joined as 
a co-owner and helps Paula manage both 
stores. 

Bernadette runs a third venture, an old- 
fashioned ice-cream parlor two doors from 
Earth to Old City's Knoxville locate m 
Sentt. '>2. handles public relations arjti pm- 

vides ideas for improving the business. 

"We play a lot of games together, and this 
store is like a big game " he says. 'We're all 
part of this game together." Grinning, his 
sister adds, "And we all like winning."* ie 

Nancy Bean fan Hfudnxut isafm lan a 
writer in VhatUtnntxm Tvnu 



Nation'sBusiness 



Generate Business Success Through 
Advanced Planning and Management 



< D-KOM 

$99.00 

plus S6 \/h 




The difference between a money- 
making idea and making money 

Smart Business Start-Up 

Successful business is the end result of a 
great idea followed through with 
painstaking research, careful thought, 
detailed p I a r : j i i i 1 a nd successful 
implementation. Smart Business Start- 
Up simplifies this process by guiding 
you through the four most important 
steps of business start-up: researching 
markets, writing a business plan, 
incorporating a business, and locating 
capital. It provides tools for you to present 
your findings to business associates ami 
investors plus tips nil how to locate funding 



Extensive library of * legal forms 
and business letters. 



Smart Attorney 



< oniputir disk 
i M 2 WiikIohm 

$69.00 

pi in Sh \/h 



Improve your bottom line b\ reducing 
costh legal tees, With Smart Attorney, 
you can perform your own basic legal 
tasks. With more than i.SOO forms and 
letters, Smart Attorney contains the 
most extensive collection of legal 
documents evei assembled. This 
sob ware is spet ■ 1 1 c alls designed t » uit 
overhead by performing bask legal tasks — you 
can start saving money today! 




( mnnult-T disk 

(3- 1/1 Windows) 

$99,00 

pi in Sri v h 




< omnuUr disk 
(3-1/2 Wtodom 

$39,00 

plus S6 \/h 



llie BEST business plan program. 

Smart Business Plan 

The fi umdation of every successful 
business is a rock -so) id business plan — 
and we've made it fast, easy, and fool- 
pn >< »t lust follow the simple steps to 
build a plan thai will impress even the 
most critical banker or investor, 
t omplete with ptotessioiial-lookmg 
charts and graphs based on standards 
recognized throughout the industry 
This software includes Its own word processor, 
spreadsheet, graph generator, and sample 
plans. 



Work smarten not harder! 

Smart Business Forms 

Smart Forms 97 is the most complete 
librars ot professionally prepared 
business tonus evei assembled \\ ith 
more than 2,S(KJ powerful forms for 
almost every business need, Smart 
Forms 97 is the quickest and easiest way 
to minimize liability and reduce legal 
* "sis Ideal tor small businesses wishing 
to project a corporate image. Plus, 
registered users can update their software for 
one year I KIT via the Smart < )nline Web site. 




i (minuter disk 
a -1/2 Window*. 
M \< i 

$39.00 

plus S7.9S vh 



Over 1 00 essential tools you need 
to grow your business. 

BusinessBasics 

Provides over KKJof the most essential 
business documents, agreements, 
spreadsheets, din kiisis, forms, and 
templates to run any business. Includes 
tips, "how-tos," and guidance troiii 
expert sources, mduding legal, 
accounting, and marketing 
professionals, BusinessBasics will help 
you accomplish important day-to-day projects 
and tasks and is priced to be affordable for any 
business. 
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C 4>m|)titiT disk 

< Windows i 1/2, MAC ) 

and HK> |>.iv;i fi ftn-in v 

Xuidr 

$89.00 

plus J7.9S 



Publish your own manual 
and protect your company. 

EMPLOYEE MANUAL 
MAKER 

Stop problems before they occur by 
creating a company-specific manual 
thai details your pbttdes, procedures, 
and benefits. With over I reads do- 
customize documents to choose from, 
you'll not only satisfy legal requirements 
when you rtw each employee a manual 
m m il have better informed land happier i 
employees and managers... and that 
means a smooth-running business 
This is a must for anyone with five or 
more employees 



( ALL TOLL FREF. 1-800-638-6582 OR LSF TMM COUPON ON THI L\SI I'M.I 



Business Planning, Safftv, and Compli ance 



:i mc 

?! 



Business 

^planPro ' 

< I) I Windows OS, 98. NT. 3J) 

$99.95 

plus $?M*/h 



Create a business plan 
in seven easy steps! 

BUSINESS PLAN PRO 30 

199K "Win 100" winner from 
Windows Magazine! An easy-to-use 
business plan package leatimnK audio 
help on financial*, 20 sample plans, 
i omplete datalwse of venture 
uipitalists. customizable business 
charts and professionai-lookinj; lull 
u>lor printouts. 

Hated ihc *M business planning 
software by Windows Magazine, t faith- 
Office Computing, PC Magazine ami 
more. 



OSHA <' uide 




in i ill i*r 

$189.00 

plus S.s 1 1 



Workplace safety 
regulations and index 

1910 OSHA GUIDE 

This comprehensive reference 
guide contains the full text ol 2 l > 
t I \i Mart 1910, Subparts A 
through /, plus Part vm 
I Inspections and Part 1904 
I Recordkeeping. It's printed in 20 
I percent larger type than the CFR, 
and it r s tab-divkfed and indexed 
tor quick reference. 
This guide works hand-in-hand 
with the OSHA Compliance 
Manual. 




t oinpiitfr tlisk <\\ iiutnwv 
J.l k UtndimsS»S| ( 
C D fc 34* disks 



Create I complete marketing 
plan in six eas\ >te|>s! 

MARKETING PLUS 

Built-in text, spreadsheets, charts 
graphs, and examples help you 
devdpp* manage and track your 
plan Use spreadsheets to budget 
expenses and forecast sales. Then 
track your expenses, compare 
forecasts against actuals, and 
measure your efforts. Includes 
software, user guide, marketing 
manual, and a sample plan. 




2"2 p.igw 
tome- leaf, 

i rin^ hituk-f 

$139.(X) 

1 1 1 u ■ W \/h 



Essential checklists lor OSHA. 
EPA & other ke\ agencies— 

COMPLIANCE AUDITS 

Saves tune and mnne\ l>\ 
providing a 'snapshot" of focilftj 
compliant e through an easy-to- 
use audit program! It pfovtdes 
guidance on h< >\\ to do a u.ilk- 
around audit ol your facility; takes 
you through the recordkeeping 
requirements; and provides 
Information on OSHA and EPA, 
including how they do inspections 
and m hcdiile |x-naltu v 



PrimeLife 
Guide to 
Persoiuil Success 



If you're over 40 years old, 
here's the reference source 
you've been wailing for! 

PRIMELIFE GL IDE TO 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 



I his powerful ttM)l is your personal 
guide for evaluating the seven key areas 
of vour life: health, linann-s, career, 
relationships, learning, novation, and 

spirituality .^Mlios|XH:ia resource 

2 «>.,,,*. man rial ,usl «, kw ni.m.to .1 u.o anil von I iv 
S 1 ? 9S ahle to develop the ohjet tives, priority, and plans 
pta«U» */h that Hi imp« I »d itnpr<AT your life! 



1/vJ „. t jvi —tit no LV\t—inforttititkm on 
unl io 'the wnuirkuhU Vnmd if< Iwfih fhn foi.V*- 
VflW ' U iliMotintsotut*ieal\ thai mn s*m vott 
QftQtW hundn'th or nc/i Uumsatuh of Jofhtrs. 



Create a sale and healthy 
workplace... Quickly itnd 
easily comply with OSHA, 
and avoid lawsuits! 

SAFETYPIAN 
BUILDER 

I lere's everything you need to 
c reate a complete safety and 
health management p£an. Select 
\nur industry, stale, and work 
i t r disk practices and SafetyPlan Builder 

{ \v"Vdowi m/2. mau will cus* -hi BStembk your safety plan 
.mil I26y<fi wIbw p ct manual tor vou in minutes. 

$89.00 

plu\ S7. 4 *S v h 




call ion i KtK 1-800-638-6582 oaun rmawrow <>\ no un page 



NfltiorisBusinBSS << ( s>ky ^ m wagm™ sum* 




Video. VHS unlw 
Running hmi 4s minutes. 
Include* torn pan ion 

<IIHhl*,4Yt4'tte 

and uurWwH*k 

$99.95 

plus Yf> s h 




^ iuYn \ tfS nnls 

Running lime 42 minute*. 

tiuJiuk-s companion 

dudiiH jvvette ami Supervisor's 

Handbook 

$99,95 

plus S6*/li 



Help your employees 
understand the secret to 
getting repeat business. 

THE POWER 
OF CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

Customers often buy because 
ol the Quality of tin* son. ice, 
rather man the quality of the 
product. Show employees 
how to deliver the service 
th.tt creates satisfied 
uisti niiers and turns around 
disgruntled customers. Help 
U with customers courteously 
even when they're under pressure- 
Demonstrate how to u>mmunkale 
concern and competence. I*ut your 
company on the inside track to consumer 
confidence. 



Proven techniques 
lor getting results 
through others, 

HOW TO 
SUPERVISE 
PEOPLE 

Leadership is the ultimate 
challenge for any 
supervisor. . .and often the 
key to an effective 
organization* Leadership 
requires skill, toughness, 
and sensitivity... and this 
acclaimed v ideo shows you how to 
attain all three. You'll see how to use 
team building, delegation, and 
umthu resolution to become an 
outstanding supervisor. 



5 



Profitable 

Service ^customer 

Service 



Vkteo running time 
IS mmuln 
Include* com {Minion 
audUxaitede and 
'■"■fU k. 

99.95 

plm S6 %/h 



(Companies with great 
customer service 
survive and thrive. 

THE BASICS OF 
PROFITABLE 
Cl'STOMER SERVICE 

l earn how to develop a caring 
attitude toward customers thai 
brings them back to buy your product or 
service again and again! This is must viewing 
for everyone in your organization because 
business success— short- and long-term— will 
be customer service-driven, Don't miss these 
valuable tips and techniques that help you 
achieve greater profits. The video is divided 
into segments and designed to he used 
individually or with groups. 



A powerful customer 
retention tool! 

50 WAYS TO 
KEEP YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 

\ itt\ super LeUimijues thai 

keep your customers — and 
employees— -happ\ \ou tan 
turn every customer into a 
lifelong client with this 
best-selling video workshop. 
Must viewing lor owners, 
managers, salespeople, 
telemarketers, office staff— 
everyone who deals with customers 
in person or by phone. Segmented 
into easy viewing sections. 




Video. \ IIS nnlv. KunnuiK 
tlllM 45 minutes, hit lodes 
lomnaninn audineassetU' 
and wcirklHmk. 

$99.95 

plus S6 s/h 




Video njiinniK time 
AH minutes. Im ludes 
< nn)[).iniiin audio 
i asset U- antl work honk 

$99. ( K 

plus So % ti 




V luVo running time 
4K minutes, tnrttuffi 

« "lujuit audio 

i assetle ami workbook. 

$99.95 

plus S6 s/h 



Create a cooperative, highh produc- 
tive team environment. 

Effective Teamwork 

Teamwork Is what makes businesses 
successful Ideas and decisions are 
i>eiiL -rated within teams and not from the 
lop down as in the past. The Effective 
leamwork video I raining program will 
show you: 

■ What teams are all about and why they 
are important to your organization 

■ I low to write a team constitution 

■ 1 1 fw to develop ideas and make 
decisions 

m I low to run a team meeting 
Your entire work force will know how to 
maintain a cooperative, creative and 
highly productive team environment. 

Become a lirsl-rale 
supervisor. 

HIE NEW 
SUPERVISOR: 
SKILLS FOR 

SUCCESS 

Here's everything you 
need to improve youi 
leadership ability .make 
Htm l\ , Wirt live det isn his manage change 
and time productively... communicate 
effet tively so you can praise, criticize, and 
deal with conflict... bur Id an effective work 
team... train DftOpte who work for and with 
sou and enjos vour |oh! This is a career- 
i milding program. 



< mi ton him- 1-800-638-6582 

OR LSI. III! (OII'ON ON I HI I.AM PA<.F 



Finance, Management, and Adtcrtlsing 



Increase your profits and 
cash flow, 

UP YOUR CASH 
FLOW 

Entrepreneur version 

How much cash will you need 
next week, next month, or next 
vear? If you've never had the 
time or the tools to project cash 
How. here's the product for you. 
lust answer the questions on 
your screen about sales and 
expenses and out pops a 
complete financial plan in 
spreadsheet format.., without 
wasting time to set it up! You 
can spot trends, run ''what if" 
v . nanus, and always know 
vour cash needs in advance. 




Employee 
Appraiser 



Computer disk r\\ IM » >V\ s 
*> I 2) vmUi u\vj -HXI writing 
samples. 

$99.95 

phis Sf» s/h 



Better employee evaluations. . . 
delivered in hall the time. 

EMPLOYEE APPRAISER 

Avoid common performance 
appraisal mistakes thai van gel you 
into legal difficulty ...and ruffle 
employee feathers. LX*veloped by 
labor law experts, this computer 
based program checks your 
documents for Inappropi 1 1 1 1 
language and not only offers advice 
on how* to correct it, but gives you 
access to hundreds ol professionally 
written phrases and paragraphs that 
can be personalized lor your needs. 
You and your sujxTvisors will cut 
review writing time in halt! 



Plan bin and small projects in 
30 minutes! 

Project KickStart (tot) 

The fastest, easiest way to plan 
almost anv project. Whether you're 
launching a new product, starting a 
business, organizing an event, 
designing a Wch site, or producing a 
company newsletter, Pro)* t 
KickStart will help you devise a 
strategy to gel the results vou want. 
Mmeaxv-to-use program helps even 
the no\ ice user develop a clear 
overview of the project and the steps 
needed to complete it successfullv 




( l > KOM 

$39.95 

plus S4*i\ s h 



Lead your stall to peak 
performance. 

Managing People 

Master the art of managing 
people and develop leadership 
skills. I earn how t0 inirease 
in i ajvation. resolve con 11 ids, 
coach effectively and manage 
i til In uh people. Includes two 
hours ol video and cornmentarv 
with lots < >l interactive e\en ises 
This program provides all the 
tools vou need to manage |>eopk 
skillfully 



Create marketing strategies 
and advertising that gets 
results. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF 
ADVERTISING 

Be your own ad agency! I h I s 
program makes it easy tor vou to 
create vour own advertising. With 
Lto-lt-Yourself Advert i si ng. vou 'II 
walkthrough step by step 
exercises to develop marketing 
plans, aeate effective strategies, 
and produce ads that will get 
results. 




< |>.ROM 

$39.95 

plm N4.Sd n h 



Includes (><><) reach -to-select 
interview questions. 

HIRING TOP 
PERFORMERS 

Effective hiring requires more 
than relying on a "gut feeling," 
To consistently hire top people, 
vou need to use effective, proven 
techniques. Ijcarn the techniques 
vou can use to ensure that you 
hire the right people without 
wasting any time. This program 
coven the classified ads to the 
interviews, the fact<hecktng to 
the salary negotiations and can 
improve your skills in anv area ol 
the overall luring process. 



( VI ] I Ol I i K I I 
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Nation'sBusiness 



Customer Service and Finance 



Exceptional 
Customer 
Service 




Four videos, VMS only* 
Running time 212 
minutes. Includes 
40- page workbook. 

$299.95 




Video running lime 
3 hours S3 minutes. 
Includes four videos 
arid ^ini|Mnu)n work 
book. 

$199,95 



Quick sen ice doesn't 
have to mean poor 
service. 

HOW TO GIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

See for yourself how easy it is 
u> serve customers quickly 
but still leave them feeling 
pampered. Watch how easy it 
is to en Force company 
l>. «ih \ without turning nil 
customers ] his video series 
will help you make every customer 
contact more pleasurable and profitable; 
vi m II build a base of customer devotion, 
loyalty, and repeat business. 



Build customer loyalty. 

DEVELOPING 
A CUSTOMER 
RETENTION 
PROGRAM 

To keep customers coming 
back for life, you need V \ 
create customer loyalty,., 
which doesn't tome from 
merely satisfying them. It 
comes from building emotional 
partnerships. Learn how to ferret out 
customer likes and dislikes and how to use 
that information to shape your 
service.. .and learn how to handle repairs, 
refunds, and complaints to build business. 



Get off on the right foot! 

HOW TO WRITE 
A W INNING 
PROPOSAL 



\ ideo running timv 
1 hour J I minutes. 
lm ludcs two videos and 
torn pinion workbook. 

$149.95 

plus V> s h 



Whether you've written 
proposals or riot, each one 
presents a new, difficult 
v hatlenge. With this program, 
you'll learn how to take anv 
idea, shape it on paper, and give 
»t the visual impact that gets 
attention. You'll learn how to organize 
your material in a logical reader-friendly 
way. And you'll learn how to avoid the 
turn-offs that can doom your proposal 
fa m the start. This video will help vou 
deliver powerful, well-written pr* >posals! 




I our votiimt- viuYu srt. VMS 
only. Running time .\ hours 
sH minutes Imliulo \: |m^< 
workbook. 

$199.95 

plus Sfr s h 



See things from llie 
customer's point of view 
and increase sales. 

HOW BUYERS LIKE 
TO BE SOLD 

A remarkable video i nurse that 
helps you get inside your 
customers' heads! Learn exauh 
what they're thinking and how 
you can create sales techniques 
and strategies they won't Ixr able 
to resist. Discover what gets a 
buyer's attention, what turns him 
off, what makes her say YES! these 
powerful tajKS will boost your 
sales. 



If you need to learn about accounting, finance, 
and budgeting. . .here are the answers! 

FINANCE FOR NONFINANCLVL 
PROFESSIONALS 




Make more confident and 
well-informed decisions 
in money matters. Deliver 
analyses and reports that 
demonstrate your control 
ol your business. I his 
exceptional video series 
helps you learn every 
hjsk uhjm< i ' ►! tmam e, 
including accrual vs. cash 
reporting; direct and fixed 
costs; tests for liquidity, 
Je\ crage. and si >]\ em \ . 
revenue projections, and 
more. 



I lm * \ iilros \ MS only. Kunnin^ time 
2H irunuU's liu hull's 4H p.i-< workbook 

$249.95 

jilus Sty v h 

Everything >ou need to 
build budgeting know-how! 

PRACTICAL 
BUDGETING SKILLS 
FOR MANAGERS 

The budget process doesn't 
have to Ih< hat k breaking work. 
Learn how to build valid 
assumptions updfl which to 
base your financial decisions. 
( .am a thorough understanding 
of the cash-flow process. Build Uexibiliu 
intiuui s lour Mikos jihI mto vour budget so vou can react quickly 
TlAOO tochanging tinant ial forces, A well 
> prewired budget Is a vital management 




Video running I kmc 
t hours sH tumults 



plus %<i \ h 



.km 1-800-638-6582 
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ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL I RH: 1-800-638-6582 



308 expert letters 
that generate sales 
and profits. 

SALES LET- 
TERWORKS 

No matter what your 
business is or whom 
you're trying to 
torn true, vnu'll find 
the perfect letter U >r 
/irtuallv every selling situation. Call up 
rmtomizablc letters that cover even- aspect 
:>f selling: creating repeat business, 
opening doors, dealing with customers, 
responding to objections, collecting 
money. 

( omputer dKk (DOS S-l/4, J-l/2, Window* 3- 
1 2 MAC u,tiil C72 pa«i- biH>k H<>H letters! 

$79.95 

plus S6 %/h 




BUSINESS 

I ItiniUlnrilf r 



+00 professionally 
written letters for 
all areas of your 
business* 

BUSINESS 
LETTER- 
WORKS* 

If you've ever had to 
' «i|H tlo^ixc tor an 

employee \ rudeness, make an inquiry to a 
venture capital linn, uillect an unpaid debt, 
or any number of everyday situations, then 
this software will sirnphh your life, t -all up 
letters covering advertising suppliers. 
Internal communications. ..every possible 
business situation. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-U2, Windows 
3-l/£ MAC) and 470-page Ixnik (4ot) letters) 

$79.95 

plus Sfi v/h •Hvmtrh I cttct \ V* ,tk * 



400 customizable 
letters for your 
business and per- 
sonal life. 

PERSONAL 
LETTER- 
WORKS 

Ik 1 prepared for every 
imaginable situation, 
ranging t'tuin touchy, feeling-oriented 
issues to hard-nosed "thiv-is-the-wa>MtV 
going-to-be" challenges. Never struggle 
again with a sympathy note to a colleague 
or lriend F or a hard-tCMcsolve dispute with 
an uncaring banker or vendor, or how to 
say "Thank you/' or "1 appreciate you." 

Computer disk (IKIS S I/4, 3-1/2, Windows 
3-1/2, MAO and 470 pa«e book i4t¥) MM 

$79.95 

plus \** s h 
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LetterWorhs 
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Four videos, VHS or 
Running time 2 1 2 
minute*. Include* 
4n jM«t- workbook 

$299.95 

plus Sfc \ h 




YkJco running time 
3 hotm 53 minutes 
Include four videos 
and companion work 
tiook. 

$199.95 

plus V. v h 



Quick sen ice doesn't 
have to mean poor 
service. 

HOW TO GIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

Sit for yourself how easy h is 
to serve customers quickly 
hut still leave them feeling 
pampered. Watch how easy it 
is to enforce company 
policy without turning off 
customers. This video series 
will help you make every customer 
contact more pleasurable and profitable; 
vouU build a oase of customer devotion, 
loyalty, and repeat business, 



Build customer loyalty. 

DEVELOPING 
A CUSTOMER 
RETENTION 
PROGRAM 

To keep customers coming 
back for life, you need to 
create customer loyalty... 
which doesn't come from 
merely satisfying them. It 
comes from building emotional 
partnerships I urn hnw to ferret out 
customer likes and dislikes and how to use 
that information to shape vour 
service.,. and learn how to handle repairs, 
refunds, and complaints to build business. 



Get off on the right foot! 

HOW TO WRITE 
A WINNING 
PROPOSAL 



V i<Je*> running time 
I hour it minute*. 
lmludt'% two vuh-irs and 
<omp«inion workbook. 

SI 49.95 

plu* So v h 



Whether you've written 
proposals or not, each one 
presents a new, difficult 
challenge. With this program, 
you'll leam how to take any 
idea, shape it on paper and give 
it the visual impact that gets 
attention. You'll leam how to organize 
your material in a logical, reader-friendly 
way. And you'll learn how to avoid the 
turn-offs that tan doom vour pro[>nsj| 
from the start. This video will help you 
deliver powerful, well-written proposals! 




I- our volutin- video set \ MS 
only. Running time 3 hours. 
>K immin-s hit ludi s 
workbook. 



S I c >9.95 

pi UN Vo */h 



See things from the 
customer's point oftiew 
and increase sales. 

HOW BUYERS LIKE 
TO BE SOLD 

A remarkable video course that 
helps you get inside your 
customers' heads! U»arn exactly 
what they're thinking and how 
you can create salt s let uniques 
arid strategies they won't be able 
in ivmsi. Discover what gets a 
buyer's attention, what turns him 
off. what makes her say YFS! These 
powerful tapes will boosi \<>ur 
sales. 



It you need to learn about accounting, finance, 
and budgeting. . .here are the answers! 

FINANCE FOR NONFINANCIAL 
PROFESSIONALS 




Make more confident and 
well-informed decisions 
m money matters. Deliver 
analyses and returns that 
demonstrate your control 
of your husiness. This 
exceptional video series 
helps vou learn every 
bask nuance of finance, 
including act rual vs cash 
reporting; direct and fixed 
< osts t< sts for liquidity, 
leverage, and solvency; 
revenue projections, and 
more. 

I hnt \ loom \ lis onls Rutinin^ time 
2\\ minutes liu hides 4H paw workbook. 

$249.95 

pi MA S" \ f h 

Fvenlhing you need lo 
build budgeting know-how! 

PRACTICAL 
BUDGETING SKILLS 
FOR MAN AGERS 

The budget process doesn't 
have to be back-breaking work 
I. earn how to build valid 
assumptions u|*»n which b> 
ha i \onr ttnam lal »!rt imoiis 
i .am a thorough understanding 
of the cash-flow process. Build flexibility 

ii. hides lour videos .mil „ l(n Vnur budget so vou i an roa« t ililkkh 

5fflS l< o-- Wn changing financial lorOT.Awvlf- 

' • ^ prepared budget is a \itai management 
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SALES 

LetterWopks 



508 expert letters 
that generate sales 
and profits. 

SALES LET- 
TERWORKS 

Nti matter what your 
business is or whom 
you're trying to 
mm 1 1 ha vnu'll find 
the perfectltfter for 
virtually every selling situation. Call up 
customizable letters that cover every aspect 
* of selling: creating repeat business, 
opening doors, dealing with customers, 
resixmdihK to objections, collecting 
money* 

Computer disk (IX>S 5-1/4, ^l^^Wlndow* * 

1/2. MAQaad lunik i.«»h ihutm 

$79-95 

plus Sft v h 




4(H) professional!) 
written letters for 
all areits of your 
business. 

BUSINESS 
LETTER- 
WORKS* 

If you've ever had to 
apologize for an 
employee's rudeness, make an inquiry to a 
venture capital firm, collect an unpaid debt, 
or any numl>er of everyday situations, then 
this software will simplify your life. Call up 
letters covering advertising, suppliers, 
internal communications... every possible 
busint/ss situatn m 

( umputer disk (DOS M/i Window ^ 

i I 2 MAI > and 470 book i4<Xi letters) 

$79,95 

plus S6 s/b 



PBtSONAl 
LetterWonks 




*00 customizable 
letters for your 
business and per- 
sonal life. 

PERSONAL 
LETTER- 
WORKS 

lie prepared for every 
imaginable situation, 
ranging from touchy, feeiings-oriented 
issues to bard-nosed " this* is- the- way -If s- 
going-to-be" challenges. Never struggle 
again with a sympathy note to a colleague 
or friend, or a'hard-to-resolve dispute with 
an uncaring banker or vendor, or how to 
say "Thank you," or "I appreciate you/' 

( .minuter disk (DOS 5-1/4, 1-1/2, Window* 
%Afi. MAC) and 47o .pjge non letters i 

% 79,95 

phis S6 s/h 
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Editorial 



Give Part Of The Surplus Back To Its Creators 




^feemocrats face formidable problems entering the 

I November elections, One is the resurgence of the 
wM Republican Party* in state a m i n h ig 
tions in recent years. Another is the historical pattern 
in which the party holding the White House has lost 
seats in off-year balloting in congressional races. That 
vulnerability has been compounded by President Clin- 
ton's myriad troubles. 

Not content with those liabili- 
ties, Clinton and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Democratic mem- 
hers <»f Congress have courted 
further political danger by oppos- 
ing in the weeks before the elec- 
tion an action that clearly enjoys 
great support from voters — sig- 
nificant tax relief 

The president and the Demo- 
crats had two key weapons: One 
was a promised veto of the bill if 
it reached Clintons desk. The 
other was a Senate rule requir- 
ing 60 votes for consideration of 
this measure — five more votes than the 
Republican majority typically commands. 

The Democratic attack targeted legisla- 
tion designed to provide economic stimu- 
lus that would come through tax relief for 
small businesses, which could put the 
tax savings into expansion and jobs, and through in- 
creased consumer spending as taxpayers would retain 
more of their earnings. 

The reductions— $80 billion over five years— would 
have been financed with a small part of the projected 
federal budget surplus. 

Rep. Bill Archer, R-Tfexas, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee and author of the tax bill, 
made the case this way: 

"Given the weakness in the global economy, now is ex- 
actly the time to create an economic stimulus by cutting 
taxes. The best way to keep our American economy 
staring is to let the people keep more of their money. 
Taxes on the American people are at the highest level in 
oar nation s peacetime history . . . The only way to pre- 
vent the politicians from spending money is to take it 
away from them before they have a chance to waste it " 

Archer's plan called for: 

■ Raising the amount excluded from the federal es- 



tate and gift tax— currently $625,0(XMo $1 million as 
of next Jan. 1, instead of Jan. 1, 2006, the date the 
change is scheduled to take effect 

■ Increasing the lax deduction for health-insurance 
costs of the self-employed, now 45 percent, to 100 per- 
cent beginning with the 1999 tax year. Under current 
law t the full deduction would not be reached until 2007. 

■ Raising the maximum equipment-expensing al- 
lowance of $18,500 to $25,000 as of the 1999 tax year. 
Present law provides for raising the allowance, which 

businesses may lake in lieu 
of depreciation, to the higher 
figure in 2003. 

■ : nding tax credits for 
research and for providing 
employment opportunities to 
welfare recipients, food-stamp 
recipients, former convicts, 
high-risk youths, and other 
targeted groups. 

■ Extending refunds of du- 
ties paid on imports from de- 
veloping countries. 

Archer also proposed 
broader relief for other tax- 
payer categories. 

Recognizing the politically 
charged debate over whether* 
federal surpluses should be 
used for tax relief or for shoring up the Social Security 
system, Archer recommended establishment of a Pro- 
tect Social Security Account that would lie guaranteed 
90 percent of the total annual budget surplus for fiscal 
1998 through 2008. That total is now estimated at 
$1.6 trillion. 

The new Social Security account would help assure 
the long-range solvency of the retirement system. Op- 
ponents of using even a small part of the surplus for 
tax relief insist that all of the excess revenue be com- 
mitted to Social Security. 

Archer offered a solid reason that President Clinton 
and the congressional Democrats who refused to sup- 
port Archers bill should keep in mind when m^jor tax- 
relief legislation comes before them again: 

"This bill is fully paid for ... by the tax dollars that 
hard-working, overtaxed Americans sent to Washing- 
ton Its their income-tax payments that created the 
surplus in ihe first place/' « 



"The only way to 
prevent the politicians 
from spending money 
is to take it away 
from them before 
they have a chance to 
waste it." 

Rep Bill Archer. 
Chairman, House Ways aid 
Means Committee 



Enroll your small business in the Viso "Time to Cosh In" program and start saving money on some of your 
most common business expenses. Because every time you use your Visa' Business card at the merchants 
below from now through September 30, 1999, your business will receive cosh rewards. For details about 

the one tool your business shouldn't be without visit 
www:visoxomfcashinf \ Bt StNI SS CAl 

or coll 1-800-520-VISA. 
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It's America's favorite car* 

Simple logic dictates that if you choose the ri&ht fleet can you're goin£ to look pretty smart. So imagine the praise 

Your company is in America. 

you'll receive when you £ive employees a Canny The car everyone loves to drive. And with low maintenance cos 

"You figure it out. 

one that will impress the bean counters as well. After all, you can't gp wrong, when you play the favorite*. 
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WHAT'S HOT 

Election Endorsements 

The U& 
Chamber has 
endorsed 
nearly 300 can- 
didates in con- 
gressional 
races for the 
Nov. 3 elections, Tb aee if the organiza- 
tion ha.- < n< lorsed a candidate in y our 
congressional district or Senate ran — 
if one is taking place in your state- 
turn to Pages r*A-7A. 

Lobbyist Team Grows 

The Chamber has 
strengthened its clout 
and \isihility on Capitol 
Mill by adding muscle to 
its lobbying team. Six new 
I i .byists were added recently, bringing 
to 16 the number of full-time Chamber 
lobbyists representing members' inter- 
ests in Washington. 

Ta jc -Credit Efforts 

Congress was 
jx>ised to ap- 
|>i-M\r Cham 
ber-backed leg- 
islation to 
extend several 
important tax 





(Tec J 



Details, PageSA. 



Challenges In Court 

The Chamber's 
National 
( 'hamlier Liti- 
gation Center 
has weighed in 
on three irapor* 
tant busine» 
related cases fctfbn* the I \S. Supreme 
( ourt which began its WU^ W term 
Oct. 5. Details. Page 4A. 
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Chamber Advances Agenda 

Congress Acts On Critical 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
won significant legislative battles 
_ in the month before Congress ad- 
journed even while Congress was fo- 
cusing much of its attention on the 
Issue of whether to pursue a presiden- 
tial im)>eachmeiit 
inquiry. ■ | 

Those victories 
included: 

■ Ad vaneeme.nl 

of a tax-credit mea- 
sure, (See separate 
story, Page 3AJ 

■ Passage of a 
bill to help ease the 
worker shortage by 
increasing the num- 
ber of visas for 
highly skilled immi- 

gnmta. 

■ Defeat of n p& 
loosed increase in 
the minimum Mgfe 

■ InHusioi 
measures in a MM 
appropriations bill 

that would restrict spending by the 
Environmental Protection Agency on 
certain programs that concern busi- 
ness. 

■ Senate passage of a bill that 
would reform the bankruptcy laws and 
provide ivlief tom-ditors, including 
many small busini *ses. 

■ Delay in the implementation of an 
immigration-law provision that could 
lead to clogged borders, 

■ Advancement of a tem|x>rary l)an 
on taxation of transactions over the In- 
ternet 

■ Derailment of Chamber^ 
I nisei I hills that would weaken 



managed-care health programs. 
Here are details on the key bills: 

Highly Skilled Immigrants 

Congress moved to ease the country's 
w< >rker shortage by passing legislation 
to increase the 
number of visas 
for highly skilled 
immigrants. 

The House 
voted in late Sep- 
tember to raise 
the capon H-1B 
visas, which allow 
foreign specialty- 
occupation work- 
ers to be em- 
ploy*^ I in the 
United States for 
up to six years. 
The Senate ap- 
proved a similar 
bill in mid-May 
That's when 
the annual ceiling 
ofSMXX) H-lll 

visas was reached. 

The House bill would increase H-1U 
visas to 1 15,<X» for fiscal 1995) am I 
HOty the cap would be 107,500 for fis- 
cal 2001 and would revert U) 65.000 a 
year beginning in fiscal 

Senator wen- exjiected to accept 
the Hons*? measure and send it to 
President ( 'linton befon» Congress ad- 
journed. ( linton had said he would 
sign the legislation into law. 

Minimum Wage 

In a major \ irtory for the Chamlier 
and its members, the Senate re- 




Business-Related Bills Near Decisions 



Continued From Pngt lA 

cently defeated a proposal to increase 
the federal minimum wage. 

Lawmakers voted 5544 on Sept 22 
again.-; ;i measure that would have 
raised the wage floor to Sti.lo an hour 




from its current $5.15. The rate would 
have increased to $5.65 on Jan. 1 , 
1999, and to $6.15 on Jan. l t 2000. 

Increases in the minimum wage 
typically have a domino effect, push- 
ing up wages that are higher on the 
pay scale. The Chamber has consis- 
tently opposed increase in the federal 
minimum wage. 

Environmental Programs 

Congress accepted amendment to a 
funding bill for several federal agen- 
cies that would prohibit the U.S. Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency from 
using funds on programs related to a 
United Nations climate treaty and the 
EPA's emironmental-justice policy. 

The latter is based on the premise 
that minorities and the poor have been 
subject to environmental discrimina- 
tion because industrial facilities are 
more likely to be sited in their neigh- 
borhoods than in other areas. 

Environmental and citizens gnm|)s 
have filed dozens of complaints with 
the EPA in an effort to stop construc- 
tion of plants in minority and poor 
neighborhoods. 

The U.N. climate treaty, signed by 
the Clinton administration but not yet 
ratified by the UJS. Senate, moires 
developed nations to dr-ist it-all y cut 
their emissions of so-ealled green- 
house gases, which some scientists 



suspect are causing temperatures to 
rise worldwide. Other scientists con- 
tend that global tem]>eratures are not 
lising and that there is no link be- 
tween greenhouse gases and tempera- 
tures. The ChamUr says that the 
emissions cuts called for in the U.N. 
treaty would wreck the U.S. economy 

It was unclear at press time 
whether Clinton would sign or veto 
the spending bill. 

Bankruptcy Reform 

The fate of a compromise bank- 
ruptcy-refoiTn bill that would provide 
relief m creditors r^n uined uncertain 
at press time. 

Conference committee members 
reconciled differences between House- 
and Senate-passed bills that would 
make it more difficult to file under 
Chapter 7 of the bankruptcy law: 
Chapter 7 allows individuals find 
firms to walk away from nearly all 
their debts regardless of their ability 
to repay Other tiankruptcy chapters, 
such as Chapters 1 1 and 13, require 
some repayment of debt 

While House lawmakers were ex- 
pected to accept the compromise bill, 
some Senate Democrats and Presi- 
dent Clinton opposed it, 

Border Disruption 

Congress was expected to address be- 
fore adjournment a provision in a 19W 
immigration law that could lead to 
clogged U.S. border-cnkssing points. 

Lawmakers delayed hy two weeks 
the Sept. W> effective date for the pro- 
visinn, Strtion lUinfihe Immigration 
Reform and Immigrant Responsibility 
Act of 1996. 

At press time, they were consider- 
ing up to a two-year delay in imple- 
mentation (if the provision, which 
would require every U>nler-entry 
|K>int in the I United States tn have an 
automated entry -c*xit control system 
to rolled data on even" alien. 

The drlay would \h> used toeoruluet 
a feasibilitv studv on automated 



entry-exit control systems. 

The Chamber says that the U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice does not have the technology or 
capability to implement the Section 
110 requirements. 

Health Care 

Lawmakers seemed unlikely to ap- 
pruve a broad ant i managed-care bill 
as the congressional session neared an 
end. The Chamber hailed the inaction 
as a victory against government 
health-care mandates. 

Two Senate bills would have im- 
posed a host of new health-care man- 
dates on employers and expanded 
medical-malpractice liability from 
health-care professionals to health-in- 




surance carriers and employers who 
provide coverage. 

Although the bills were not ev 
[nrted lo pass the Seriate, certain 
provisions, including ones defiling 
with emergency-room care and mini- 
mum hospital stays for mastectomy 
patients, could In* attached to a fiscal- 
year end funding bill known as a com 
tinning resolution* 



>ill that would im- 
torium on tin* col- 
tesand localities 
over the Internet. 



Internet Taxes 

The Senate passed a 
pone a two-year mor 
lection of taxes by at 
on traasutlionsmiul 

The House measure would imp-use a 
three-year ban but would allow exist- 
ing Internet taxes to remain in place. 
At press time, House and S'liateron 
ft ws wen* trying to reach a eompm- 
wm between their Mptettt* bills. 



Election Forecast j Key Tax Credits Near Approval 



Political analyst 
Chadie Cook 
told business 
leaders at a Sept 
16 Policy Insiders 
meeting at the 
US Chamber 
that he expects 
Republicans to 
gain 10 to 15 
seats in the 
House and up to five seats in the Senate in 
the Nov. 3 elections. Cook s address can 
be viewed on the Chamber's Chamber- 
Cast site at www.chambercast com. 
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^ FACT FILE 

The median number of year* t hat em- 
ployees had been with their current 
. employer was 3.6 in February 1998. 
About <me-fourth of workers age Hi or 
older had been with their current em- 
ployer for 12 months or less. Among 
occupational groups, managers and 
professionals had the highest median 
tenure, t* years, while service workers 
had the lowest, 2.4 years. 

— I \S. th'ixttlmntt of Uilw 
Hn iva a of Labor Stat ist ics 

. In l!Wi.|trivaU^1iirtwpl<i> p ersofall 
i sizes provid.-dehild earehrnrjltMo 

.<m1 of eveiy2o worked. In firms 

■ with fewer than 100 employee.-. onl\ 
| one out of every 50 employees received j 
child-t are assistance. 

— U.S. Detriment ofLaOOK \ 
Humtu o) iMwr Statistics 

I During 1996-96, the latest year for 
which 'figures aiv available, the fastest- 

growing state economies were Utah 
(H3 percent), Nevada (7.8), Delaware 
<fi,U and Oregon and New Hampshire 
C, <i each). The slowest -growing wen* 
Alaska (-5-6 percent), Hawaii <-0.1), 
Rhode Island HI.L'i, ami Wyoming and 
Idaho i Ui each). 

I S Ih'iHitiwmt ntCuimm m\ 
Ihnrnu tf llumomk Amihjw 



Congress was set at press time to 
approve legislation strongly su|v- 
ported by the \ T.S. ChamlxT to 
extend several important business tax 
credits. 

The two most prominent credits in 
the $6.1 billion bUl are the research- 
and-experimentation and Work Opjjor- 
tunities credits. Both expired June 30, 
195)8. The legislation would extend 
them until Feb. 29, 2000. 

The latter al- 
low- compa- 

nies to take a ^ 0 Jmi 

credit against 
taxes owed 
for hiring cer- 
tain individu- 
als such as those on 
welfare. 

The reseaix j h-and-ex|)erimentation 
civdit is based on a percentage of 
R&E spending over a base amount 

The tax-credits bill to being con- 
sidered after a more comprehensive 
five-year $80 billion tax-cut measure, 
known as the Tkqjayer Relief Act of 
lfl9^ was shelved by Senate Republi- 
can leader. The measure had been 
approved hy the House in late Sep- 
tember, but most Senate Democrats 
and President ( linton opposed the 
plan, claiming it would jeapordize ef- 
forts to "save" Social Security. 

Tbx-cut provisions in the House-ap- 




proved $80 billion package, which the 
Chamber supported, would have: 

■ Increased the $625,000 lifetime 
exemption from the federal estate tax 
to£l million I ^ginning in 19911. The 
exemption is scheduled to rise in step> 
to $1 million by 200(i 

■ Allowed setf-em- 
ployed indi- 
viduals to 
deduct 100 
percent of 
their health-in- 
surance COStS 
I ^ginning Jan. 
l t 1999. The de- 
duction, which is 
45 peiwnt for 
1998, is set to rise 
gradually to 100 penvnt hy Jan. 1, 

2orrr. 

■ Allowed small businesses to 
deduct from their taxable income up to 
$25,000 for the cost of certain capital 
equipment beginning Jan. I. 1999. The 
expensing provision, which currently is 
$18#» a year, is scheduled to rise 
gradually to $25,000 by Jan. 1 , 2<Xtt, 

The bill also contained provisions ex- 
tending the expired tax credits and 
would have eliminated the stalled 
marriage penalty, which requires two- 
earner couples who tile joint returns to 
I jay more income tax than two single 
taxpayers or single-earner couples. 



Join GAIN To Boost Your Influence 



To have a direct impact on legis- 
lation that affects business, join 
CAIN — the Chamber's Grass- 
roots Action Information 
Network. Chamber mem- 
bers can join the net- 
work free of charge. 




Visit the Chamber 'l Web 
site on the Internet at 

wwivAixehnmberAitrgigainl 
, hukx2.html tw call 
(2112) IftVoGM for in- 
1 1 formation on how 
to join ti A IN . 
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Chamber Weighs 



In On Key Supreme Court Cases 



The National Chamber Litigation 
(/enter (NCLC), the publie~t>olicy \ 
_ law firm of the ILS. Chamber, is [ 
workman liehalf of business in three j 
important cases before the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

The court began its 1998-99 term 
Oct 5 and is expected to rule on the 
cases before its term ends next July. 
The Chamber litigation center has 
filed briefs on behalf of business on 
matters involving collective-bargaining 
agreements, contractor suits against 
the federal government and the use of j 
expert testimony in court cases. 
Here are summaries of the cages: 

Collective Bargaining 

The NCLC is urging the Supreme 
Court to overturn its 1974 decision 
holding that employ^-.- cow Ted by a 
collective-bai-gaining agreement that 
includes a mandatory-arbitration 
clause for employment disputes can, 
nonetheless, sue an employer under 




\ Title VI I of the 1964 Civil Rights Act j 
I or any other federal anti-discrimina- 
j tion statute. 

i In the case, Wright t >nrrrsul 
j Maritime Service Corporation^ 
\ Ceasar Wright sued his employer in 
| federal court under the Americans 
| with Disabilities Act even though his 
j union contract contained a mandatory- I 
j arbitration clause for the settlement of ! 
j all employment disputes. 

In its brief, the NCLC states that 
j "Congress and the court have increas- j 
j ingly favored the arbitration of statu- j 
I tory claims, including employment dis- j 
: crimination." 




Contractor Lawsuits 

In United States vs. Hint 1 F<u\ Inc., 
the NCLC is supporting the ability of 
a contractor to sue the federal gov- 
ernment for relief other than mone- | 
tary damages but including the pay- j 
ment of money 

I>lue Fox, a construction firm that 
was a subcontractor to a government 
contractor, Med the federal govern- 
ment under the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act (APA) for money that the 
prime contractor owed it. A I \S. I >t 
trict Court threw out the case, noting 
that the APA does not allow the gov- 
ernment to be sued for "money dam- 
ages." The APA contains a waiver of 
the U.S. government's sovereign im- 
munity against lawsuit,-, e\eept fur 
suits seeking money damages such as 
compensator)' damages. 

The Ui3. Court of Appeals for the 
Wh Circuit in San Francisco reversed 
the District Court's ruling, concluding 
that the relief sought by Itlue Fox was 
"specific relief n and not money < lam- 
ages. 

Th»- M'LC asking the Supreme 
Court to uphold the Hurt of Ap|jeals 
decision. 



Expert Testimony 

The Chamber litigation center is urg- \ 
ing the high court to apply an earlier \ 
mling on expert testimony to "engi- \ 
neering* testimony. 

In the case, Kumho Tin ( fttftfxitnj 
i s. ( \tnuivhadi the injured plaintiffs [ 
have claimed that a manufacturing or j 
design detect in a tire caused their 
auto accident. Tin <y < iflen -d as | m « if 
the testimony of a mechanical engi- 
neer 

A trial judge excluded the engi- 
neer's testimony and threw out the 
case because it did not meet criteria 
< nit lined by the US. Supreme Court. 
The high court had ruled in I hi U Ix>t1 

rs, Mem II Ihtit I'hurmncrut teals, 

Inc ml 888 that trial judges shouk I 
determine t he admissibility of expert 
testimony based on whether it: 

■ (an l>e tested, 

■ Has been subject to |>eer n-view 
and publication. 

■ Has a known or |X)tential rate of 
emu: 

■ Commands general acceptance in i 
t In- scientific community 




The M.S. Court of Apjxnds for the 
1 1th Circuit in Atlanta reinstated the 
cast* and ruled that the plaintiffs ex- 

[H'll \Wi-- nul .i -rlMhMUr . \[H-rt Who 

relied r pt i scientific prineiph 

In its brief to the Supreme t oujl, 
the NCLC argues that the criteria set 
forth m Dnnlwri "mv not merely stare 
danls for the admission ot'scinttifie 
e\|M»rt testimony"; the\ are "stan 
danls which -hould I * considered by 
courts in evaluating the reliability 
all forms of *>X}xi1 trstmifttnj 



Chamber Makes Final Endorsements 



The U.S. Chamber is urjring its 
members to vote on Election Day 
for candidates who suj >|x»rt free 
enterprise, fewer regulations, lower 
taxes, and a smaller federal govern- 
ment 

The business federation has en- 
dorsed 291 candidates— 20 for the 
UJ3. Senate and 271 for the 115. 
House of Representativ es— for elec- 
tion on Nov; 3, 

"Although there are pro-business 
majorities in both houses in this ( on- 
£i**s, they have been too slim te as- 
sure pn>4iusiness outcomes on critical 
legislation in all instances, and so it is 




imjxHtant to increase those margins 
substantially in the next Congress,* 1 
says Thomas X Donohue, president 
:itk3 CKOfif the < *hamlK'r. "Kusiness 
owners should also encourage their 
employees to register to vote and to 
vote on Election Day" 

All em lor>erne!ii^ aiv nec-ommended 
and reviewed by the Chambers Public 
Affairs ( bmmittee and approved by 
the business federal' n boanl of di- 
rectors. 

Following is the complete list of 
candidates for the Senate and House 
who have been endorsed by the 
Chamber. 



SENATE 



Current members of the House and 
Senate running for re-election or 
House mernt>ers running for the Sen- 
ate appear with their Chamber vote 
rating, a |XMwntage based on the 
times they have voted in fevor of the 
< *haml>er jxisition on selected issues 
imjxirtant to business 

Endoreed Senate candidates are 
listed by state; House Htndidfrtffft are 
listed by congressional district within 
states. 

Kor nioiv information aUmt \)w 
Chambers |mlitical pnigram, call 
1 > >ng I a k m, t liivct* >r * >f a »ngrtwsional 
and public affairs, at (202) 1< t I ;* ii 1 1 







NEW YORK 




SOUTH CAROLINA 




Incumbents 
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Rep. Rob InjrfolRl 


84 


ALASKA 




NORTH CAROLINA 




WASHINGTON 




Fhink H. Murkowski(R) 


84% 


Lauch l-*ain.'lnth dii 


81 


Rep. Linda Smith (R) 


83 


ARIZONA 




OKLAHOMA 




WISCONSIN 




.Mm Mi-Tain iKj 


86 
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BO 


Rep. Mark Neumann (R) 
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Open Seats 
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Challengers 




IDAHO 




CharU* K.LlrawkvtR) 


81 
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KANSAS 




CALIFORNIA 




KENTUCKY 




Nim Hmwiilwck *Ri 


98 


Matt KmjriKi 




Kt'p. -liiii 1 limning (R) 
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MISSOURI 




ILLINOIS 
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89 


IVter Fitzgerald (R) 
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Rili. Jiihn Ensign (R) 
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f4 r i 
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ALABAMA 
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98 
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88 
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80 
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78 
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93 
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40 Jem Lewis (R) 


82 
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70 
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81 
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INDIANA 
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89 
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5 Steve Buyer (R) 


99 
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90 
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90 
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84 
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79 
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84 
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81 
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18 UeanaRo^Lehtinen(R) 
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21 Lincoln Diaz-Balart (R) 


73 


22 E.Clay Shaw Jt<R) 


87 


1 Jack Kingston (R) 
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3 Michael "Mae* Collins (R) 
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6 Newt Gingrich ( R) 


90 


7 BobBarr(R) 
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8 Saxhy Chambliss (R) 


96 
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87 


10 Charles Norwood (R) 
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1 Helen Chenoweth (R) 
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6 Henry J. Hyde (R) 
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8 Philip M. Crane (R) 
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10 John Edward Barter <Rt 
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11 Jerry \feller(R) 


89 


14 J. Dennis Hasten (R) 
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15 Thomas Ewing(R) 
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IB Donald Manzullo (R) 


93 


18 RayLaHood(R) 


85 


2D John M. Shimkua (R) 
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1 Jim Leach (R) 

2 JimNussle(R) 

3 U«ori-anl L Boswellfl)) 

4 GregGanske(R) 
5 Tom Latham (Ri 



1 Jerry Moran(R) 

2 JimR.Ryun(R) 

3 Vincent K, Snowbarger (R) 
i TcHldTiahrt(R) 

KENTUCKY 

1 Edward Whitfield (R) 

2 Ron Lewis (R) 

3 Anne M. Northup (R) 
5 Harold Rogers (R) 

LOUISIANA 
1 Bob Livingston (R) 
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Member Benefits 

Here ore some of the most impoflani products, services, and programs offered by the U.S. Chamber 



NOVEMBER 




Video Available 
On Year 2000 
Computer Glitch 

The U.S. Chamber and the 
American Bankers Association 
have collaborated to produce a 
videotape that provides infor- 
mation on the year 2000 prob- 
lem that many computer are 
expected to experience. 

The video contains an 
overview* of the problem and 
how it could affect companies 1 
expansion plans. 

Titled "Your Business, Your 
Bank and the Year 2000" the 
video costs $49.95. It can be or- 
dered by calling l-4^H8-0626\ 
or by visiting the Chamber's 
Web site at tnnt: n^vhtnn fawny/ 
p\rHjmms/yt2kvideahtmi Men- 
tion customer code ZBBQW861 
when ordering, 

\ Discounts On 
^HB IBM Computers 

Chamber members 
can receive rebates on the pur- 
chase of certain computers from 
IBM Corp. 

To be eligible 
for the rebates. 
Chamber mem- 
bers must pur- 
chase the equipment through an au- 
thorized IBM Business Partner bv 
Dec. 31. 

For more information about the re- 
bate program or to locate an IBM 
Business Partner, call 1-800-126-7255, 
Ext 5101. 

Retirement Plans 
At A Discount 

Affordable, accessible. an<l 
convenient retirement plans are av ail 
able to Chamber members through 
the U.S. Chamber and Fidelity Invest- 
ments, 

Fidelity has a package of retiremeni 
plana and set-vices that are offered at 
a discount to Chamber members. 



Easy-To-Use Online Services 
For Busy Business Owners 



-LTAsi 



'eeting the bare-minimum require- 
ments for running a small business 
.successfully — dealing with cus- 
tomers, suppliers, employees, inspectors, 
mounds of paper- 
work, and the 
like — can be all- 
consuming. So 
some worthwhile 
but nonessential 
chores, such Sfl 
generating favor- 
able publicity, 
often wind up on 
the back burner 
But the US, 
Chamber and 
DigitalWork of 

Rolling Meadows. I1L have teamed up to 
offer harried business people a manage- 
able* way to handle important hut often- 
neglected business tasks. 
The tool U>ing ottered is an online ser- 




vice that enables business people to har- 
ness the power of the Internet to create 
and distribute press releases about their 
companies* products and services. 

The service also 

can be used to 
tackle other pro- 
ductivity-enhanc- 
ing, money-saving 
tasks that include 
treating direct - 
mail campaigns, 
advertising job 
o| Minings, and 
managing human 
ivsouives, fi- 
nances, and mar- 
keting operations. 
U.S. Chamber members receive a dis- 
count on the programs they use* 

The service can be reached on the In- 
ternet at nmna itiicctvorkcant or by call- 
ing 1-877-DIG-WORK (1-877-344-9675). 





0 



Fidelity 
ImtBSimenis 



Fidelity provides investment-man- 
agement and record-keeping services 
as well as materials that employers 
can use to 
communi- 
cate with 
employees 

aUiut I he plans. 

Fbr more information, call Fidelity 
toll-free at 1-888-RET-PLAN (1-S88- 
738-7526). 

Workers' Comp 
Guide Now Available 

The Chamber's 2898 Analy- 
st* Of \V<ftk< ts'CtHttjx ttsaitntt {,itti's, 

a publication widely anticipated by 
many businesses is available fur SI o 
to U.S. Chamber members and $25 to 
nonmeml **rs. 
The analysis contains comprehen- 



WORKERS' 
UWS 




sive information on 
the workers' comp 
laws in the o4) 
states the District 
i if Columbi^CS. 
territories, and the 

< anadian pi o- 

vinces. _ 

Bbreach juris- 
dictinn. the VMS analysis includes in- 
formation on insurance requirements 
and allowances, injury re}H>rtingand 
Haim filing, and how to apical deei- 
sions marie understate workers' rump 
laws. 

Bulk-order discounts are available. 
To order, write to the U.S. ( 'hamUr of 

< ommeive, Domest.ir I'uiirv Fubliea- 
dons 1615 H Street, N.W. t Washing- 

U»n t lU\LnNH;2 ^NKI.nrrall 1 MK) 
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